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Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., BELFAST or LONDON. 


(WHAT IS ‘WASELINE'’? 


66 VAGELINE ” js the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable and now wrorld-famed emollient preparation manufactured by the Chesebrou h Mfg. Co. 

Most people know that ** VAS ELINE”’ ‘is ideal for the skin, but not so many know tht it blends perfectly with other standard remedies, such as Menthol, Cajsicum, Borax, 
Conaphoe, ke, enabling their special virtues to act safely, quickly, aud effectively of any affected part, internal or external, It is worth the while of any cavesul veader to note the uses of 
hese valuable preparations. 


“VASELINE ” itself is tasteless and odour- CARBOLATED “VASELINE” i: the | ARNICATED “VASELINE” is the “VASELINE" COLD CREAM 13 the 
Jes:, and cannot get rarcig. When bold in 4d. and best ible antiseptic dressing for Cuts. Bites, friend of cyclistsand eetrions, tur Sprains ond best known Skin Preservative, In tubes, jars, and 
Bd. tubes it is sterilised in manufncture. Barbers’ Itch, etc. In collapsible tubes 1s. Bruises. in collapsible tuber, 18 boxes, from 6d. Exccilent a:ter shaving. 

CAPSICUM “VASELINB” is the best BORATED “ VASBLINE” is voluabie BALICYLIC. “VASELINE” relieves ‘ VASELINE’' CAMPHORICE allavs all 
home remedy for fnterna! pains (such as Co‘ds in for Cater: h, and is a universal antiseptic ointment, Gdema. Rheumatism, ete. In tins, le. Intitat on otthe Skin. In 1d. tins and 6d. bores 
the Chest, Stomach Cramps, end Toothache’. In Valy in collargible tubes, 1s. . POMADE “VALELINE” is delicately and tnbes. 
collapsible tubes, 1s. “TA LINE” OXIDB OF ZINC rfomed for Toilet and Hair. In various furms, “VASELINE” HAIR TONIC assists Hair 

“VASELINE” JUJUBES ore an sgree- OINTMENT is the great healer of Sores and to 6d. we Growth by remeving ull ubstacles and promoting an 
tle {ora ot daking “Vaseline” internally for Mvanttone. eo Na Peale oe ee” ; betes BAL A tote tot ieee tar Bar quelled Leauty and vitality. In bottles, is., 
Joughs, Sore Throats, eto. J@ + | LA “VAS. ais for n ite most ect state, delightfully perfumed for i an ee 

CAMPHORATED «Fa suLINE "isn Nervous Headache, Sore Throat, Nasal Catarrh, the Toilet. Tn melsl-copprd bottles, 1s. glass ‘VASELINE” | TOILET SOAPS are 
highly efficient remody for Rheumatism, Gout, and ete. (wherever Menthol is recommended). In etoprered buttles, 1s.@d.; and in tubes, 6d. and euperfatted = with ‘Vaseline,” and leave 
painful Swellings, In collapsible tubes, 1s. collapsible tubes, 1s, ; 104. a clean, fresh odour after using. 3d.tabli ts. 

Send 20. @@. for Full.Triol x > = , “ - 
“iti init ore = CMESEBROUGH MFG. CO, [°c 
Capsicum,Camphor Ice, sens 3 a ue , ts our 
and Perfumed Soap)s or useful r ' y : 3 ° 

Descriptive Booklet post free. 42 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. Registered Trade Mark. 
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» A TREAT FOR 2 COPPERS 


—and “ Park Drives” really are a treat. You'll say so, 
long before you're through with your first packet. 
Considering their splendid flavour, their fine sun-dried 
Virginia, their first-rate manufacture, their wonderful 
coolness and their guaranteed purity, it’s not surprising 
that smokers are buying ‘“ Park Drives” in millions, 


PARK DRIVE 


LO CIGARETTES 2. 


Why don’t you “spring” a modest tuppence and see how “ Park Drives” 
appeal to you? “Park Drives” may mean a big saving in your smoke bill. 
Made by Gallaher Ltd., the Independent Firm, Belfast and London. 
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LADIES: 


GAUTIER’S FAMOUS P!' 
ate without doubt the bes: : 
ever offered for Fema'e \\« 
and Irregularities. They arc 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. Pri 
cover, 1/3 and 2/9; extras: 
BALDWIN & Co.Herb-D: 
Blectric Parade, Holinvs'. 
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‘MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN of SWEDE: 
are inserted under this heading at-the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part taereof, A R A : 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to GU NTEED GENUINE BARGAINS ' 
| the Advertisement Manager, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,’ 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C- Type ERRNO. a ig ree ae 
1 i Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. orwanl direct from our : ene 
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address one of our REVERSIBLE “ PRUDENTIAL ” 


REE — ABSOLUTELY 


==” = ie . 


should be included in every travelling bag. It is the most efiectual corrective you can take with _ It has 

a reputation of over 35 years’ use as an unfailing relief for all functional derangements of the liver and 
digestive organs. 

Gentle and natural In its action, it never causes griping or weakening effects, and is pieasant and easy to take. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO Limited, London, S.E. 


afREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDB YOU CAN BARN 1. sn bour—Yoll particulars REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINt 
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3 OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETER BOOGHT: 71 Back Piccadilly, Manchester. \ 2S Ale Money willing 
{ call or forwart by post; full value per return, or offer ft f @ turned if not 4) ')' 
' made. — Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, Thousands ot 
63 Oxford Street, London (Betab, 100 years). peat Orders 
SLBIGHT OF HAND TRIOKS.—A few J licited T 
— con, ig tricks are always useful in the after Unsolicited _ 
dinner interval. You oan learr a number of effeo- mopials receive: 
VARICOCELE.-—Every man evffering from tive tricks which need little or no apparatus with With every (: 
Varicocele and ita scoompanying debility and little trouble by studyii * After-Dinner Ewe sball Al 
nervous weakness should send for illustrated ciroular Biclghts and Pocket "Tricks," by C. Neil, Send Gl 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the V3 to A. P. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 3 
only rational and painless method. Noe icity. London, W.C. 
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_@STO INTERESTCY. 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING JULY 6, 1911. 


TRANSMISSION AT 
Boox Rares. 


The Greatest Criminal 1 Have Known 


Mr. W. A. PINKERTON CHATS WITH “P.W.” READERS, 
(The head of the famous American detective agency is in London just now. The rumour that he ts here 
on business 18 quite untrue. He has come over on holiday to pay a round of visits to old friends; and 
it was with some difficulty that he was persuaded to tali: about anything sn connection with the great 


ENTERED at 
Sratiovers’ Haty 


No. 1094. One Penny. 


ANNOYING THE COUNSEL. 

CounseEt (to deaf witness): “ What do you know 
of the plaintiff's pigs 2” 

Witness; “‘ Eh 2” 

“What — do — you — know — of — tho— 
plaintifi’s—pigs 2?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“No, no! I say, what do you know of the 


organisation he controls.) 


- Wno do I regard as the greatest criminal the 
Pinkerton Agency has had anything to do with ? 
‘Adam Worth, I think. He was a sort of Napoleon 


Hoe saw that the only way of getting his man 
out of the clutches of the law was to get him 
released on bail, and then, having got the man 


plaintiffs pigs?” 
‘1 knows them. I feeds them.” 
‘Now, are they lar igs 27? 
“BRT y large pigs 
“Are they large pigs?” 
“ T shouldn’t call ’em so.” 


of crime. safely away, to let tho bail be forfeited. But he “ . » 
Worth was born egal Fons He ee : yas now without pee and it was impossible for “ ee hey all of the same size 2" , 
clerk in that city, and was known as a& pleasant | iim to get anybody who would find a big enough © Wepre th +p 2? : 
hitle man, well-educated and well-dressed. surety. al aie . “ hed ee risa Ae ene id is t? 

During the Civil War he enlisted as _a soldier STOLE THE “DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE.” = nt! ee ee ee WOR Be Home Of ; 
and then deserted. Soon afterwards he joined tie Then there came into his head his great idea of . SI and down 1”? q 
Army again, ie one “ a pee os stpoling the portrait of the ‘‘ Duchess of Dovon- ed z : 
man, who gave him two hun pounds for taking | shire,” by Gainsborough—which was valued by its 1 
his place. After his discharge from the Army he | owners, Messrs. Gree at ten thousand ames SPECI AL 
chifted into crime, and for the remainder of his | and using tho portrait as a means towards securing ° i 
li, nearly fifty years, he fought one long duel | the necessary bail. He guessed that anything | A special feature of this number will : 
against the police. would be paid ‘rather than that such a precious | be found on page 46. It tells you all ; 

He became the centre of a band of clever | picture should bo lost, and he thought he mizht | sbout the wonderful new way of cooking 4 
criminals, and the fact that he himself seldom took | be ablo to induco the owners to pay tho bail ia | without pots and pans. You simp! ut | 
any active part in his big coups made it very | return for the restoration of the picture. f P . py P Y 
dificult to connect him with them. It was a clever idea, and ho immediately laid the food in a paper-bag, place it in the y 


24,000 HIS FIRST HAUL. 

The first big thing he planned was tho robbery 
of four thousand pounds from a bank in Massa- 
cinsetts. Here, a3 usual, ho took no active part, 
and the consequence was that, though his con- 
foderates were arrested and imprisoned, there was 
not enough evidence to make it of any use to arrest 
Worth. This part of his career in the United States 
ended with the great Boylston Bank robbery. Over 
tvo hundred thousand pounds was netted as the 
sult of this daring robbery. It was planned by 
Worth and carried out, as usual, by others, and he 
as able to escape to Europe with a great part of 
the spoil before his connection with the crime could 
be traced. 

Worth’s idea, now that he had amassed a large 
fortune, seems to have been to retire and live 
comfortably on the proceeds of his robberies. But, 
unlike most of his fellow-criminals, he was not a 
spendthrift, and this fact was really his undoing. 

No sooner had his confederates spent their share 
of the loot than they swooped down on him and 
compelled him, under threats of exposure, to give 
tera money. Very soon he found that his idea of 
ietirement was impossible and that he must go on 
as he had started. 

COVERED UP IIS TRACKS SKILFULLY. 

Tc planned a series of fresh robberics, and in 
many parts of Europe banks were successfully 
despoiled by his men. Scveral timcs our agency 
was called in to help the authorities, agg though 
we succeeded in arresting and securing the con- 
viction of the active members of tho gang, it was 
impossible to touch tho brain at their back. Worti 
covered up his tracks so skilfully that, though we 
knew ho was the chief criminal, it was impossible 
to arrest him with any chance of securing his 
conviction. 

The great fear that always haunted him was that 
one of his men might turn traitor and give him 
away, and so great was his terror that this might 
happen that when some of his confedcrates wero 
arrested and imprisoned he was prepared to do 
almost anything to rescuo them. For instance, 
when some of his men fell into the hands of the 
furkish authorities at Smyrna, he spent nearly all 
his fortunc in bribes to secure their escape. 

Almost immediately aftcrwards it became neces- 
sary to help another member of the gang who was 
under arrest in London. Unfortunately Por him, he 
was now very hard-up, and in any case he knew 
it would be useless to try bribery in London with 
any chance of success. 


| 


plans for obtaining possession of the picture. The 
story is fairly well known now how he managed, 
ono foggy night, to effect an entrance into Messrs. 
Agnow’s gallery in Bond Street. Once insi‘is, he 
swiftly cut the canvas out of its frame, rolled it up 
tiyhtly, and pushed it into a small mstal cylinder 
he had brought for the purpose. A few minutes 
lator ho had slipped out of the building the way he 
got in. 

After that, however, his great schome failed. He 
managed to keep tho picture, of course, but his 
idea of using it as a means of raising money to 
obtain his confederate’s release on bail fell through, 
and tho latter was convicted and scnteaced in due 
course. 

Wo knew Worth had the picture, but it was 
uscless to arrest him, because wo would be unable 
to prove our suspicions, 80 the other courso was 
adopted, and for the next twent -six years Worth 
kept the precious cylinder, an all attempts to 
make him give it up were unsuccessful. 

“ BLED’ BY HIS CONFEDERATES. 

Inthe meantime, he transferred his field of opera- 
tions from Europe to South Africa, and succeeded 
in stealing about two hundred thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds before the Cape became too hot 
for him. Again, as before, his confederates “ bled * 
hin under threat of exposure. He had to scil up 
his things, including o splendid stzam yacht, to 
pacify them, and in the end ho was forced to renew 
negotiations for the return of the “ Duchess,” and 
it was finally handed back to its owners. 

He met his Waterloo—the simile is rather apt— 
in Belgium, where, for the first timo in his life, he 
was arrested and sentenced to seven years’ im- 
prisonment for attempted robbery. 

He» was the brain at the back of nearly every big 
coup in Europe for many years ; he defrauded the 
public of hundreds of thousands of pounds, and ho 
manaced in the most remarkable way to keep clear 


| of all the traps that were laid to caten him. io 


died in London a few years ago ia a ject poverty. 
Seren 
“ Jen non spake Frongsay very boa,’ said the 
Englishman, who was dining in Paris. 
“Never mind, sir!’ replicd the waiter, with a 
polite bow. ‘‘ We will converse in Engush.” 
Space 
“Motuer, may I have some water to christen 
my dolly ?” 
“No, dear.”” 


“Then, may I have some wax to waxinite lier ? 


She’s old enough for something, anyway.” 


oven, and leave it there till it's done. 

Page 46 explains clearly just how to 
set to work. gives a number of simple 
recipes, and a column of exceedingly 
useful hints to help you to be success- 
ful with the new method. Housewives 
who become paper-bag cooks will find 
half their kitchen troubles vanish into 
thin air. 


Fr 
———— 


Famous Parnter: * What do you mean by 
telling everybody that you studied art under me ?” 

Young Dauber: ‘ Quite correct, sir, 1 studied 
art in a room under your studio for nearly 
six months!” 


——-— 
To impress her little son Willie, Mrs. Jones once 
showed him a picture of some martyrs being thrown 
into a den of hungry lioas. Willie wept. 
“Dovs it made you sad, Willie 2?” she sail. 
“Oh, ma!” said Willie. “Just look at thet 
poor little lion behind tuere. He won't get any!” 


ee 
“CATCH YOUR PAL” SCHEME. 

Ang you going to try our great “ Catch Your 
Pal” scheme. It's a fine idea; it works this way : 
You get a pal to give you ninepence for the Fre- 
Air Fund, and you also get him to promise to ¢ 
another pal to give ninepence. He in turn catches 
one of his pals, and soon. If you yourseli do this, 
remezaler it means not only the min:pence you 
collect, but you start a ball rolling for lots of cUsor 
ninepences. In this way you may be the means of 
scores of joyless little slum-dwellers getting a day 3 
never-to-be-forgotten happiness and bencht. 

If you don't think you could get any of voir 
friends to subscribe a whole ninepence, I hive 
printed on page ili. of the red cover a special Htt!s 
collecting form for trecponces. It tells the mst 
idea of the Fresh Air Fund, and what you do is 
this: You cut out the form and just hand it to 
friend with the remark : “ I wonder whether youd 
care to give threepencs to that, old mani” 
Probably he'll say: “ Right ho, very pleased 1” 
and plank down three pennies. Get him to sien 
his name in the form, and then get two more t» 
aubserive threepence each, and send the ninspen 
alon cto us, signed by yourself, and that wil ef ob 
on? more rescue from the slums. 

hat doesn't mean very mech trouble, docs it : 
and sme boy or girl will be evec! istingly graticl 
to his or her unknown bonelactor. 


ut 
4 
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Money, Watches; Pipes, Cigar-Cutters, and Ciguretie-Lighters offered tiv tiis weer's J hl ENE Ss 
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Hav? yo" Heard? 


HOPE YOU'VE ENJOYED YOURSELVES! 

Tnx Coronation festivities draw to a close, and 
this weck sees the departure of most of the Imperial 
and -Royal and otherwise high personages who 
have been over here as representatives of their 
various countries. On the whole, though we _ 
it who shouldn’t, we've treated them very well, 
for as a nation we make excellent hosts to dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors. We can only hope they 
have enjoyed their visit to us as much as we have 
efijoycd having them. 

The Orienta inese, Japanese, and Indians— 
have come in for a lot of attention socially, and the 
greatost ladics in the land have fluttered round 
them. 

“T think it’s very curious,” a well-known duchess 
remarked to one of them at a dinner party the 
other night, “that in your country # bride never 
sees her bridogroom until the wedding day.” 

The Oriental smiled: ‘ Well, I understand that 
in England she seldom sees him after it.” 


MARVELLOUS ! 

ANoTHER of our far Eastern visitors was taken 
to a music hall where there is an unusually fine 
orchestra. He did not seem to be greatly inter- 
ested in what was taking place on the stage, but 
kept his eyes glued on the orchestra. 

“Well, what do you think of the show ?” kis 
host of the moment asked him. 

“Marvellous!” he exclaimed. “ Marvellous! 
I can’t understand how they do it!” 

“Do what?’ asked the other, rather be- 
wildered. 

“Those men down there,” was the reply, and 
he pointed to the trombone players who were 
blowing away for all they were worth, sliding their 
instruments in and out. ‘I can’t understand how 
they always manago to swallow that brass rod 
and then pull it up again!” 


FIRST-AID. 

Tux social event of te week is undoubtedly the 
dance and supper their Majesties will attend at 
Derby House. Lord Derby only-came into the 
title a year or two ago, and before that he was 
known as Lord Stanley. Stanleys havo at various 
times in history filled most of the great offices of 
State, but the present head of the family was the 
first to fill the office of Postmaster-General. One 
of his stories is about a little girl who slipped 
into a country post-office, grabbed a little bit of 
gummed stamp-border that was lying on the 
counter, and tried to dart out again. 

The postmaster caught her. ‘“‘ What do you 
want that for ?”’ he asked. 

“Please, sir,’ she whimpered, “ feyther’s fell, 
an’ we wants it fer mendin’ ’is nose,” 


A COMPARISON. 
| Sm Hersert TREE has had his hands full with 
: the preparations for the gala performance at His 
; 
, 


— 


Majesty's Theatre. Thore are more good stories 
told of Sir Herbert than of any oticr actor, and 
the following is one of those he delights to tell 
against himself : 

It was during his visit to Dublin some years ago. 
He hired a jaunting-car to drive him from the 
station to his hotel, and on the way he noted with 
satisfaction that his company was well “billed” 
on the hoardings. 

“The visit of the Beerbohm Tree Company,” 
he remarked to the driver, ‘‘ seoms to have caused 
some little excitement.” 

“Shure, y’r honour,’ was the prompt reply, 
“it’s nothin’ to the time when we had the la 
pox scare!” . 

CHANGE OF NAME. 

Sm Hersert always pays the most scrupulous 
attention to detail in his productions, and when 
he put on Julius Cosar somo time ago he insisted 
that the body of the murdered Cwsar should be 
present on the stage while he, Sir Herbert, made 
Antony’s long oration. Tho actor who took the 
part of Cxsar protested. The body was covered all 
the time, he pointed out, and a dummy would do 
just as well. 

“‘ Besides,” he added, ‘‘ I catch cold very easily, 
and the stage is very draughty. What will the 
audience say if tic corpse sneezes ?” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” Sir Herbert replicd 
sskinly ; “ they will only call you Julius Sneezor !” 


“When ills trowble you, read ‘T’.W.,’”’ writes an enthusiastic reader. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A SERIOUS COMPLAINT. 

Lorp Dunsaxy, whose one-act play, The Gods 

of the Mountain, has been uced at the ee 

ket Theatre, has a beautiful place in ign 
Meath, and he is very popular among his Ir 
neighbours. One of his stories is of an old Irish- 
woman who heard that a famous pill manufacturi 
firm were sending samples to anybody who applied 
She promptly wroto asking for a box, and when it 
was found that it had got lost in the post she went 
to the post-office to make inquiries. 

The post-office people gave her the usual form 
for her to write in the particulars of her trouble. 
She filled in the name and address all right, but under 
: “Nature of complaint,” she put 


A ROYAL ROW. 

Kina Grorcr, who has presented a challenge 
trophy for cyclists, to be competed for at the 
Norwich Charity Sports, seems to have quickly 
mastered the art of cycle riding. 

“He didn’t want much teaching,” his coach 
remarked afterwards. ‘‘He got on the machine, 
wobbled about a bit, and then away he went!” 

Most members of the Royal Family are cyclists ; 
even Queen Victoria used to ride a tricycle. But 
before she could be persuaded to countenance this 
new means of locomotion there were some rowdy 
scenes between her Majesty and some of the very 
young Princesses, who wanted to ride bicycles. 

She expressed high disapproval of ladies who 
rode bicycles. 

“But, grandmamma,” exclaimed one exas- 

rated young Princess, “everybody knows I 

ave legs !”* 


DANGEROUS. 

At the opening of the pumping station of the 
Metropolitan Water Board at Walton-on-Thames, 
Mr. John Burns told a capital story of an enter- 
prising Canadian town that was anxious to score 
off a rival town in tho East. 

A local journalist wrote an article about his 
town and incidentally spoke of its water supply : 

“We havo no desire to depreciate our Eastern 
rival, but in the matter of water supply we are far 
ahead of her. The wood, the flotsam and jetsam, 
and timber are so bad in her reservoirs that they 
have to filter their water through a ladder. The 
citizens have to extract the water from the débris 
with a gimlet, and when pee have done that they 
have to disinfect it with chloride of lime, manga- 
nese, and iron. This clearing process, however, 
does not suffice, because after all these operations 
are carried out so many dangerous bact2ria escape 
that they have to bo taken from the water into 
the back-yard and killed with a club.” 


£10 


For Last Lines. 


TRY NOW AND 
BE A WINNER. 


Betow we give n verse of four lines, and we invite you 
‘0 complete this verse by adding a fifth line. which is to be 
a comment or exclamation by the “* Parrot ’’ alluded to in 
the fourth line of the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verge, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

‘The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considere:l the best by the adju.icators. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 
in an envelope. inclose a small con- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 

The verso which we wish you to complcte is as follows: 

As Brown took a stroll one dark night 
He was stopped by a highwayman tall. 

When the latter cried, ‘‘ Money or life!” 
The Parrot then started to bawl 


. . ° e cy ° ° e 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘Another, who doesn’t know Brown.”’ 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a poatcinl, and addrens It to the 
Raitor, Pearson's Wer:ly, Henrictta Street, London, W.C. If you like you 
may inclose your postcard in an envelope, 

2 Mark your postcard “Highway” on the top 'cft-hand corner. 
Attempts must arrive not later than Thursday, July 6'h. 

8. “othe senter of the attempt con-idere 2 best a prize of £5 will be 
awarded. inthe event of a tic this sum wiil be divided. In addition, ten 
consolation gifts of i0s. ecch will be awarded to the competitors whose 
efforts come next in merit. 

4. The published decision 1s final, and competitors may enter on this 
under.tunding only. 


Result of ‘' Broun” Contest will be found on pege isi, of cover. 


prod (NhYS and Q Hanan 


Wer. ENDING 
try 6, 1911, 


The Editor will give 2s. 6. each weer 1, 

best pagrane accepted for this rulimn. +) 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for an, 
paragraph used. If there is more than one senile, 
paragraph ured the penknife will be awarded to 
the reader whose contribution was received first. 

The half-crown this week goes to Mr. 

@lenare tan ‘ie 


ae 


ee 
d, Clapton, N.E. SPE oa 
. THINK IT OVER. 

To half a dozen add six, and to the reenlt 4 
five hundred. This will give you a word meuii: 
bright or glowing. : 

ution below. 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD. 


_A ENIGHT of old hada pain. From this infer: >. 
tion can you guess at what time and in what ;!.-¢ 
the pain referred to was felt ? : 

Solution below. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS THls. 
Tnoccn “Make hay while the sun shines” 
May be much neglected. 
“ Nake love while the moon shines ” 
Is always respected. 


RATHER MIXED. 

Bitz had a bill-board ; Bill also had a boar.'-! ;'}, 
The board-bill bored Bill, so that lic sold the i. !- 
board to pay the board-bill. Alter Bill soll tie 
bill-board, the board-bill no longer bored Biil, 


OUR SPORTS.—No. 3. 
You stand and shiver upon the brink. 
You think of diving—but only think. 
You wet one toe ; from the cold you shrink. 
And then get dressed with a knowing vin. 
That's BATHING. - 


“CATCH YOUR PAL” WITH TH'!S. 

Pace three pennies side by side in a re. ; 
take away the centre coin from the centre «it! 

touching it, either directlv or indirectiy, in ocr vy... 


The centre coin must not be moved, anid vi‘ it 
has to be taken from the centre position. Cat you 
do it ? 

Solution below. 


WHO WAS CAUGHT ? 
“TI Ber you a shilling you can’t cate) inc! 
sang the O.C.E. 


“Done, sir,” said Chortles. ‘Shut your «3: 
“ Yes.” 

“Now spell ‘ Ice.’ ” 

“T—C—E.” 


“Yes, Now, keep your eyes shut ; spell if «..°, 
leaving out the E.” 
oe Ec,” 


“No, sir, you can’t—you’ve got your exes ot! 
lease !”’ * 

“Clever lad!” eaid the O.C.E. as he pai!» 
“Yes,” chuckled Chortles ; “ it isn’t bad, i> 7 
“ What?” 

“TI saythe joke isn’t bad 2?” 

“No, my boy. BUT THE SHILLING IS!" 


Solutions. 


THINK IT OVER. . 
VIVID. (Half-a-dozen) VI; (six) VI; (five huntred) 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD. 
In the middle of the night (knight). 


“CATCH YOUR PAL” WITH THIS. | 
Movs the right-hand penny to the side of the lefi-1 ard 
coin, an‘ the centre coin Las then been removed, althonga 


ws ' 2 


-ou bave not touched it. (Atter you have peeforned © 3 


trick send the 3d., with Gd. more, to tho Fresh Air Pais 


Very well, them 


nex ribet PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


bdo 6, 1911. 
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BUTCHERS? WAGES—BEEF. j 


et hi i ee i i ee rein 
How Employers Avoid the Truck Act and Pay 
their Servants in Kind. 


In a case heard recently at the Shoreditch County 
Court it came out that the employees at a ceitain 
cigar factory were allowed to smoke as many ci:a:3 
as they liked during the day. And that in ctier 
factorics men not only smoked unlimited cigars, | ué 
were also allowed ten each week to take Lome. 

These cigars are not given in licu of wages, Lit as 
a perquisite, and a similar practice prevails in inany 
other factories. For instance, in many biscii:t 
factories imperfect biscuits are made up into pack« is 
and either given or sold at a nominal price 
employees, and in some sweet factorics the workers 
are similarly allowed all broken swects. 

To pay wage earners in kind is absolutely ileal. 
So long ago as 1831 the first Truck Act forbile tiris 
kind of thing. ‘ Truck,” it may be mentioned, is 
from the French word “ troquer,”’ meaning ‘ to 
barter.” 

Before that Act, factory workers wero commonly 
obliged to take part of their wages in kind. Ina 
cloth factory they had to take cloth and scll it as 
best they could; in a china factory so many cups 
or plates; and in breweries they were paid partiy 
in beer. 

The Truck Act was amended and mate more 
stringent in 1887. Wages were directed to be paid 
in current coin. An employer cannot plead pay- 
ment in goods as an answer to an action for wae. 
The only things which he may supply are me«lcine, 
fuel, and tools for mining, provender for beast:, 
house accommodation, and victuals prepared uncer 
his own roof. 

But, like all other laws of the kind, the Trick 
Acts are evaded, and an instance in point cainc ou’ 
not long ago. 

There is, of course, a difficulty in keeping fresh 
meat over Sunday. At a certain big butcher's 
shop the assistants are expected by their emplcycr 
to relieve him of some of the meat remaining unsold 
on Saturday night. 

Nothing is said, and each man’s wages are put 
down in full and taken by him, but each unde:- 
stands perfectly well that unless ho buys a joint 
of mutton or an aitchbone to take home with iin 
some excuse will speedily be found for giving hua 
the sack. 

In old days it was a common custom for the 
owner of some big undertaking, such as a colliery 
or a quarry, to set up a shop. The goods wero 
bad, the prices high, but it was an understood thing 
that all the hands had to deal there or lose tivir 
places. 

The samo sort of abuse is fearfully prevalent 
to-day in the United States, and also in Tveland. 
In the fishing villages in the West of Ircland tho 
storekeepers take tne fish and invariably pay in 
kind. Money never passes. 

A bad season comes, the fishing fails, and t':o 
unfo:tunate peasants get neck-deep in debt to the 
storekeeper. They become, in fact, his slaves. 
They dare not deal anywhere else for fear of being 
sold up, and so their tyrant can force upon then 
any rubbish he likes and at the most exorbitaut 
prices. 


between the cage and the wall. Follow me. Catch 
hold of the ropes and slide down.” 

And down they slid. The first man to reach the 
Lottom went tearing away in tho direction of the 
scene of the explosion, but he had not gone far 
when he was overcome by the poisonous fumcs—the 
aftermath of the explosion—and he fell down. 
The second man fell over him, and then a third. 
The last man down the rope met the first being 
carried unconscious to the foot of the shaft. 

The air was rank with poisonous vapour. 

Meanwhile, the cage was being loosened and 
another party of rescuers was preparing to descend. 
For hours there was a steady stream of men coming 
and going—coming and going, up and down the 
shaft. As one man fell over, poisoned by the foul 
air, another took his place. No sooner had one 
party descended than another came up—senscless. 
As the rescuers descended, the wives and children 
standing by looked on admiringly and checred, and 
when the men returned, stupefied and fainting, the 
white waiting faces bent down and kissed the coal 
dust from the lips of the heroes, 

Owing to the stifling nature of the air in the 
mine, but little progress was made for a long time. 
Right through the awful night the story was the 
same; the men could not penetrate to the spot 
where the trapped miners had been working. It 
was heartrending work. 

FIRST THEY FOUND THE PIT PONIES. 

The returning rescuers were met at the pit 
mouth by the red eyes and tear-stained cheeks of 
the missing miners’ rclatives. Where were the 
men? What had happened to them? Why 
hadn’t they been brought up ? 

Then, long aftcr dawn, the air in the pit cleared 
a little, and the searching colliers pressing forward 
close together in order that prompt assistance 
might be rendered when aman was overcome by the 
choking fumes, came across two or three pit ponies 
lying dead in the workings. The poor sniiatn had 
been blown out of their stalls and smashed against 
the walls of coal. Their mangled bodics lay among 
a pile of broken coal trucks and a mass of 
wreckage. 

Farther on the searchers found their comrades. 

All had been killed. It was known that ten men 
had been at work on the spot at the time of the 
explosion, and it was hoped that one or two at least 
would be found alive. But not one was left to tell 
the tale. The searchers tricd every stimulant they 
had, and holloaed out the men’s Christian names 
till the passages rung with the cries, but there was 
never a response. The ten miners were dead. 

PINNED TO THE GROUND BY COAL. 

The blown-up state of the workings and the 
terrible disfigurement of the victims showed with 
grim clearness what had happencd. There had been 
some mishap in the firing of a rock of coal, and the 
mishap had been followed by the explosion. 

Some of the men lay pinned down under huge 
rocks of coal. Others lay face downwards on the 
ground, their dead fingers gripping the dust. 
Others lay in a little heap—a pathetic indication of 
their vain rush for life. Few of the bodies had 
escaped tho terrible effects of the disaster. Most 
of the faces were burned almost out of recognition, 
and when the searchers came to carry the bodies 
the limbs threatened to fall away. 

They were borne to the surface to those who 


were in the Danger Zone, and Not One 
Ten Men wert caped to Tell the Tale. 

Ir was ten p.m., April 11th, 1908. The day- 
workers of Norton Hill were thinking about putting 
out their lights and going to bed, and the night 
workers in the neighbouring colliery were beginning 
their labours. . ; 

There was no sign of impending disaster. The 
cottages around wore the quiet, peaceful air 
always found where work is plentiful and prospects 
cheery, and the merry creaking of the pit-head 
wheel on which the cage-ropes were slung was a 
pleasant reminder to the passer-by of the district's 
prosperity. : . 

In a corner of the colliery a miner looked at his 
watch and thought of his little daughter. 

Up above, in the bedroom of the miner’s home, 
the chikl knelt by her cot and offered up her nightly 
prayer for her parent’s safety. It was an arrange- 
ment sealed with kisses. Every night, on the 
stroke of ten, the father, working in the pit, had to 
say. “ Bless her!” ; and the little girl on her knees 
in the cottage had to whisper, “‘ Oh, God, preserve 
dad!” 


JUST LIKE A LION'S ROAR! 

Suddenly, as she knelt and lisped her prayer, 
there was a dull, muffled kind of roar from the earth 
—a rumbling sound like the bellowing of a forest of 
lions heard at a distance. The plates rattled on 
te kitchen dressers. The beds shook. The floors 
seemed to tremble, and dogs began to howl. 

What had happened ? Women dropped their 
knitting and men dropped their newspapers, and 
stared at each other wildly. Folks who were 
already in bed sat up wtactiel, the same as you do 
aise a nightmare, and called out: “ What was 
that 2” 

And as they called, another awful roar, more 
powerful than the first, replied to the query. People 
jumped out of their b and dressed tiueniedly 
and rushed out to the street. 

“An explosion! An explosion!” they shricked. 

They raced along to the pit-head shouting: 
“Explosion! Explosion!’ Down in the mine 
something was rattling out dead marches. The 
sound was all too familiar. An explosion had 
actually occurred, but how and with what terrible 
tesults nobody knew. 

, ALL LIGHTS BLOWN OUT. 

Tuere were two shaftings leading down to the 
mine, and as the terrified people neared them they 
saw euaeeaing from one a band of collicrs. They 
were evidently in a state of great agitation. They 
were trembling, and for a time they were unable 
to reply to the anxious inquiries levelled at them. 

They then explained that a tremendous report, 


accompanied by a cyclonic wind, had startled them Ane 4 F : ies qi: 
i . . loved them, waiting at the pit head. And as tle A curious survival of tho old days before the hg 
totaal te se rsa ps cad A et bre women fell sobbing by the fale biers and begged Truck Acts still cxists in some hg ipl rt a; 
become foul. The hed shouted to their collexgaen the dead to speak, strong men who had faced death | factories. If a weaver spoils a lenuth of clot! iby 
working in the portion of the mine whence the without a tremor were secn brushing away the tcars. | cutting or damaging it in any way, Jie oe is ie 
sound of the explosion came, but there was no That night the miner's chiid knelt down as usual | obliged to purchase it, the price being deducted in 
answer, 80 they had come up in order to descend | & Prey: She ave pa = apne igure on pe eS from the wages, 4 3 
c : sky, and cried : ——— HP 
she ahalt neatest ‘to the socna gl the ouster ss on ee see hab £8 say mh Vs “ Syaaces, you should try raising chickens by ‘ t 


hand. It's simply great!” a ii 


Amid a scene of excitement which only those 
“T would, if 1 could only get a good incubator | \ 


who have been present at a mine catastrophe can 
imagine, the miners thronged the cage and began 
ac descent. Half-way down the cage stopped 


Next Week: The Tooley Street Fire. 
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“| peLreve that girl is trying to make a fool of all 


“f've got one, old man—just the very thing, 


ead. ” : A 5 
a me. You can have it for one-third of the price I] gave 
A collier tugged at the ropes and the rest jumped “Not a bit of it, old man. She won't try ater te se =e s ‘ 
up in a body to assist the cage to move. But it | anything that’s ready-made !”” as Heed 
moved not a single inch. It was jammed. The as Mary: “What's the matter with you, Harry ? | 
nen looked at each other helplessly. “ T pNDERSTAND your son isa finished motorist ? hs es you in love 1” © a 
CLIMBED DOWN ROPES TO THE RESCUE. “ Yes, he finished the day before yesterday.” Harry : “ [don’t know. When first met Mabel y ' 
7 Seems like a warning!” said one. “ What do you mean?” I was afraid she was in love with me; then I was % 
ie rang one ete ” . “ His motor-car blew up!" afraid I wasn’t ta eee I was afraid she a. 
warning that if w , ant ———— -asn’ ; i be 5 
alive.” caida, ccaiconia a malettiit tes Mr. Younawep: “ We never get any cream il canals — aes — i 
“Rot!” half a dozen fellows cried. “Rot!” | on the milk, why is it?” . , To Interest yourself, try catching your pals. - ? 
Without waiting to ask an opinion, one man irs, Youngwed: “It’s all right, dear. I've] To Elevatethem, make them promise to ‘ 
climbed to the top of the cage and looked over | spoken to the milkman about it, and he explained | catch their pals. abe 
the side down into the blackness below. that they fill the bottles so full with milk there's Jo Amuse the kiddies, let them see how Oe 
(‘Here you are!” he said. ‘Therc’s room © no room for any cream on top.” you catch your pals. (See first page.) he i, 
“When baby howls at night———”_ This line is unfinished as I am not much of a poet. iW 
?'” 
# 


The Story of a Married Man’s Awkward 
Predicament. 
By FRED HORNER. 

‘* AssISTANT caretaker wanted for large building, 
for three months. Must be unmarried. Apply —” 

“There is another place, John, but it is for an 
unmarried man. They are all the same, either 
unmarried, or with no encumbrances, Fancy 
calling our little angels encumbrances !” 

And Mrs. Mullins, with an expression of despair 
on her careworn face, glanced round at the three 
little Mullins, who were playing on the bare floor, 
unconscious of the desperate straits in which their 
parents were placed. John Mullins reached over for 
the paper, perused the advertisement, and threw it 
down with a bitter half smile. 

“But, John, I have an idea. We can’t go on 
like this for more than another fortnight. All our 
money will be gono by then. bial shouldn’t you 
be an ‘ unmarried’ man just fora while ? It is that 
or nothing.” 

Mullins looked up with a comical expression 
upon his face, as he quickly ped the idea. 

“TI know; you mean I should go to the place 
and apply as though I was single ? But what 
would you do in the meantime ?’ 

“Oh, I can stay here, and if you get the place, 
you can send me money without anyone knowing.” 

“A good plan. I'll try it, at any rate.” 

And John Mullins rose from his chair and began 
to tidy his appearance as far as the scanty resources 
at his command would allow. 

With the help of the last clean collar, which had 
been carefully stored in the hope of an emergency 
of this sort, one or two repairs with Mrs. Mullins’ 
skilful needle, and a general brush down, he 
presented a sufficiently smart appearance. 

t 7 Good-bye, Lucy! I'll come back as soon as 
can 

And with a kiss for his wife and for each of the 
little ones, he set out on his long walk to the other 
side of the City, his pockets containing nothing 
more valuable than two slices of bread and butter. 

Happily for him there were only four other 
applicants for the post, and his honest looks and 
clean appearance secured him the job in the face 
of this competition. He was instructed in his 
duties, which formed a combination of caretaker 
and watchman, working in turns with another 
permanent man, who was unmarried. 

Mullins hastened home to the squalid couple 
of rooms in which his wife and family were 
installed, and broke the good news. Mrs. Mullins 
cried with joy, and any misgivings which she may 
have had as to the dlukontety of the deception 
they were practising were smothered by the thought 
that her children would, for a time at least, be 
certain of sufficient food. 

“How will you arrange about the money, 
John 2?” she asked. 

“Oh, that will be easy! I have Saturda: 
afternoons off, and that will give me time to wal 
to here, and seo you for a couple of hours.” 

So things were arranged ; Mullins would come 
at about the hour of tea, and leavo again in time to 
get back to the place before ten at night. 

Mullins’ fellow-worker,' Bill Small by name, was 
a man of inquisitive nature, and jt took some 
Ittle skill to answer his questions. He had a habit 
of suddenly putting a question, which was most 
disconcerting to Mullins, whose honest mind was 
scarcely equal to tho strain of keeping up the little 
fraud by which he had obtained his position. 

One day during the ‘first week, Bill suddenly 
turned to Mullins ; 

“* Your people live here, Mullins ? ”* 

“Yes-s—that is, they used to. They don't 
aow. They’ve gone away,” 

“ Then you've got nobody in the town to go to ?” 

““Er—no. What do you want to know for?” 

“Oh! nothing particular. Only I was thinkin 
that on Saturday afternoon we can both go out, an 
if a don’t object to my company, we might make 
a duet of it.” 


* Yes—er—of course !”* 


I will give five watches for the best finish. 


Complete Short Story. 


Mullins’ heart sank into his boots, as he 
wondered how on earth his wife would be able to 
see him on Saturday. For Small to know the truth 
would mean the sack, and that was not to be 
thought of. He must try to elude him in some 
way. Or, failing that, he could contrive to send a 

ostal order to her. But then she might not get 
it until the Monday. He must sce her on Saturday. 

When the fateful day arrived, after being paid, 
Mullins endeavoured to got out first before his 
leech-like friend could come. But no sooner had 
he reached the street, than he heard the voice of 
Small behind him. 

“ Hullo, Mullins, half a minute! I’m coming.” 

There was -nothing to do but wait, and Small, 
totally unconscious of how superfluous his presence 
was, trotted along the hall and joined the distracted 
Mullins, 

‘* Where shall we go, Mullins ?”* : 

“T don’t care! Anywhere,” said he; and 
finished to himself: ‘“‘ Opposite ways would suit 
me best.’* 

So they wandered along, Small keeping up a 
constant chatter, and his companion answering 
chiefly in monosyllables. All the time wondering 
how the thing was going to turn out. 

A drowning man will catch at anything, and 
Mullins, in despair, endeavoured to shake off his 
friend by an old trick which he saw the stupidity 
of the moment after he mentioned it. 

“T forgot to tell you, Small, that I have an aunt 
living in Pitman Street. I think I'll go and sce her. 
I can meet you again about seven o'clock.” =__ 

“ Very mill, But I may as well come as far as 
the house with you.” 

Mullins’ scheme being thus stifled before it 
scarce had time to breathe, he had to dispose of it 
as best he could. 

_ “No; I don’t think I will call on her after 
all. Saturday, you kfow; she might be out. 
Shopping.” 

Time was flying and the luckless Mullins formed 
the desperate project of getting accidentally lost in 
a crowd and so giving Small the slip. 

In the hope of carrying out this plan, he led the 
way to the busier streets, and luck temporarily 
favoured him. A crowd of considerable dimensions 
had collected around a horse fallen in the strect. 

As Small went round to one side, craning his neck 
to look over the people’s heads, Mullins slid round 
in the o ite direction, and turned off into an 
alley which offered the only visible means of escape. 
Untortunately for him the town-planning fervour 
had not been strongly developed at the period when 
the alley was built, and it ended—like his plan— 
in nothingness. He retraced his steps from the 
cul-de-sac, and ran into the arms of Small at the 
top, who greeted him with: 

‘** Hullo, Mullins, where on earth have you been ? 
We nearly lost each other. The horse is all right 
now. They’ve got him up again.” 

Mullins’ interest in the fate of the horse was so 
markedly little that his companion said : 


of these streets. 
where we can sit down ?” 


| Missus kee 


WEEX ENDING 

Juny GW, 
“What's up, old man? Aren’t you \:°! 
“No. Got a bit of a headache. © Let’. .. 
Isn’t there a park or son, 


“Yes, the West Park, 
from here.” 

Curiously enough their wanderings had }o.] : 
in the direction of Mullins’ home. and t\i 
lay. but a quarter of a mile from his lodyine-. ° 

They sat on a seat in the park, whic) , 
thronged with children and grown-ups, 1. 
in the brilliant sunlight. But Mullins t!. 
little of the sunlight His brain was turni:c . 
various more or less wild schemes, none of «' 
seemed likely to lead to the much longed-for } 

Suddenly something happened which cl: 
him into instant action. Two children . 
running in lay across the sunlit swar!, ar: 
he gazed listlessly at them, he gave a sudden - 
They were his two eldest, a boy and girl An 
moment and they would have noticed him, an.J ji! -. 
inevitable cry of “‘ Daddy !” would have runyo ., 
to his undoing. He stood up suddenly, and tun: J 
sideways, so as to half conceal his features. 

“What's up, Mullins ? Head still bad 7” 

“Yes ; it’s so draughty here. Let’s move on,” 

Seeing that the month was June, and t!.: <n 
so strong, the statement sceimed doubtful. s.. 'j 
remarked that he did not notice any diausi:t. ; 1 
suggested that they should go and have a «i 
Perhaps it might act as a reviver. Mullins !..} ro 
intention of drinking, but he welcomed any 1... 
that led him, though against his real incliaaiivi-, 
out of the range of the children. 

Crossing over to one of the gates of the pik, 
he mentally congratulated himself upon ¢!.. 
providential escape, and was on the puist «i 
suggesting to Small that it would be better io -) 
into the streets again and have a cup of t.: . : 
refreshment-place, when a shrill, eager cry «1 
“Daddy! Daddy!” broke upon his ears. 1|- 
hastened his steps, and affected not to heer. |» 
to no avail. A tiny hand pulled at his coat. : 
he turned round, to find his youngest cau. 
mite of some five summers, looking up into |.i: . 
He stood staring at her in a helpless, stip - 
of way, and the little one, surprised at her dui’; = 
unusual behaviour, said : 

“Mammy’s tummin’, mammy’s tummin’, s°!’ 

Mullins turned round in a dazed manner, to 1'< 
his wife’s smile. She forgot everything in i> 
pleasure of seeing her husband after a werk, 
exclaimed : 

““We've been expecting you for an hour, J)", 
and came this way in the hope of mectiny yom. 

Still the agonised Mullins made no repiy, «iv! 
was just thinking of how he could male ii 1! 
with Small, when that gentleman’s voice bicle 2 
with : 

“T see how it is, Mullins. But don't lock so 
scared, old chap. I’m as big a fraud as you aie. 
an eating-house down Southviile wey. 
I send her her money on Mondays ! * 
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A SMALL FARW 
GIVEN AWAY! 
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- £25 
- £20 
- £15 
£10 


Second Prize 
Third Prize 

Fourth Prize 
Fifth Prize- - 


First Prize: THREE ACRES, A COW, and a COMPLETE 
HOMESTEAD. 
This consists of a six-roomed Cottage, a Barn, a Cow-shed, a Pigsty,a Fowl house, with all ths 


necessary Tools and Implements, an Eight Hundred Gallon Cow, Two Pedigree Pigs, and Three | 
Pens of Prize Fowls. In addition, the winner will receive from us | 
i] 
j 
3 
5 
‘ 
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WEEK FOR FIFTY-TWO WEEKS. 


Sixth Prize- - 
Seventh Prize - 
Eighth Prize - 
Ninth Prize - 


10th to 30th £1 each 

31st to 100th “ Smal!- 
holder” Willow- 
Pattern Ciock. 


£5 
£5 
£5 
£5 


Here is an opportunity for you to acquire, without cost, a profitable freehold property 02 


any periodical. For full particulars o 


you can live in comfort for the rest oe life. Sag 
how to win these prizes, apply at once to the Euites ° 


No such offer has ever before been mt’ 


THE SMALLHOLDER, 28w, Marpen Lang, Loxpox, W.C. 


Mark postcards ‘‘ When.’ (See pase 48.) 
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Mr. GEORGE MOZART, 


Popular Comedian, tells why he has 
ae ot the National Rowe. and also some Good 
tories. 


It is quite true that I havo joined the National 


serve. I do wish, by the way, that people 
rae not call us the © Vater It _ suggests 
a company of toothless old crocks, hobbling along 
on crutches, and lots of us are young enough and 
spry enough still You can join the National 

deserve at the age of thirty, provided you have had 
some previous military training. . 

From avery early age I longed to be a soldier, and 
‘I was only twelve when I enlisted in the old Militia 
as assistant trumpeter in the Prince of Walcs’ 
Own Norfolk Artillery. I may say that I am a 
bloater from Yarmouth. 

In this way I saw a good deal of Royalty at 
S:ndringham, for we, the band that is, often at- 
tended there when the regiment furnished a guard 
of honour, or to play in the evenings for the enter- 
tainment of the Prince of Wales and his guests. 

PRINCE GEORGE PULLED FACES AT US. 

I remember playing there one windy day. The 
wind kept blowing the band parts about, and 
cenerplly playing the dickens with us. This 
yreatly amused young Prince George, as he then 
was. He kept making comical faces at us from 
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one of the windows, and laughing at our struggles | 


with the wind. 

Apart from six years’ service with the Norfolks, I 
put in a spell as conductor with the Royal Naval 
Volunteer Reserve at Yarmouth, so one way and 
another I am qualified for the National Reserve. 

As to why I have joined it, that is easy. I 
dare say you will remember the play An English- 
man’s Home, and the lesson it taught. If we ever 
are invaded, there will be lots of civilians who would 
like to have a smack at the invader, but if they 
take up arms against them they will be liable when 
captured to be shot out of hand as spies or rebels, 
not being members of any recognised military force. 

But if they catch me—mind you, I don’t think 
they will, for I can still run pretty fast—I shall 
be able to say, “ Hands off my sacred person. I 
belong to the National Reserve, and you must 
treat me as a prisoner of war.” 


A REAL HOME RULER. 

They have offered me a gun, but I said I preforred 
a clarionet, with which to blow tho enemy to 
Jericho. This rominds me of a story. 

Once I was on Cork pier talking to a local ancient 
mariner. Home Rule, of course, came up, and I 
pointed out that if Ireland got Home Rule she 
would be exposed to invasion. “Suppose you 
saw tho French fleet coming just now to invade 
you, what would you do ?” I asked him. 

“Do?” he roared, patting a small brass cannon 
which stood on the pier. “Why, loose this off and 
blow them all to blazes !”* 

It is a similar dauntless spirit that animates 
us of the National Reserve. We don’t get any pay. 
This is a pity, for although I have mado a good 
many recruits as it is I could have made hundrods 
more had there been a bit of ’bacca money going. 
If I greatly enjoyed the soldicring of my vounger 
days, the disagreeable necessity of earning my 
living compelled me to turn to other things, an 
my musical accomplishments got me a post with 
a troupe known as the Livermore Brothers. 
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I Ieft them along with another member of tho 
troupe to do a turn on our own. We called our- 
selves “‘ Enga and Orsa,” and were supposed to be 

| coloured clowns. 

We got an engagement at a Paris café chantant. 
At the end of our first performance the manaser 
handed us our money, and said that neither j:e 
nor the audience ever wished to see us again, so I 
returned to Yarmouth somewhat depressed. 

By way of cheering up I got married, and my 
people, who were large boot manufacturers at 
Yannouth, installed us in a public-house. We 
were so young-looking that customers took us for 
our own children, and used to ask when tie 
“governor” or the “ missus”? would be down. 


NO GOOD AT SHAVING PEOPLE. 

I did not care for the business, and my patient 
parents noxt set me up as a hairdresser and tobac- 
conist. I couldn't shave anybody for nuta, and 
so had to hire a man to do the chin-scraping while 
'I handled the lather. During this time I started 
@ variety show on the Wellington Pier, Yarmouth, 
and then returned to the staze, only to leave it 
again on my father’s death. 

I had now two children, and my mother wished 
me to settle down and enter their boot business. 
Most unwillingly I agreed to do so and presentod 
mysclf for instruction. I was promptly given a 
pair of boots and told to clean them. This was too 
much for my proud spirit. I threw them haughtily 
on the floor and shook the blacking of the shop 
from my feet for ever. 

I rejoined the Livermore Brothers, left them with 
1a comrarte to play as “ Ernest and George Mozart,” 
) eventually trying my luck on my own. 

I had.some hard times. I remember I travelled 
| with a diorama. I conducted the orchestra, 
| shifted the scenery, took the money at the doors, 
‘did a turn on the stage, and a few other things. 

I got £2 5s. a week, and on this had to keep a 
wifo and tio children, and pay their travelling 
expenses. 


WITH LORD KITCHENER IN COMMAND! 


Lord Kitchener has been elected a director of the South-Eastern and Chatham Railway Company. 


Wil his military enthusiasm make things 


hum? Our cartoonist illustrates a fanciful forecast of the future. 
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Bugie call when 
‘train is signalled & 
much more 
- effective . 
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OUR SERIES OF WORLD-FAMOUS POLICE MYSTERIES. 
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half of the last 

‘century there 
/( came tothe City 
of Edinburgh a 
young French- 
man, one Pierre 
Emilo_L’Ange- 
Her. Hewes by 
birth of good Huguenot stock ; in character he appears 
to have been ambitious, honest, and sober. But the 
minor enterprises in which he engaged himself had 
failed. 

In the end he had been brought to a stato in which 
he accepted with gratitude a clerkship in a Glasgow 
warchouse and a salary of £100 a year. 

Ilis most conspicuous and absorbing fault was 
vanity. He was a handsome man, and entertained an 
exa!ted notion of his power over the other sex. Ammongst 
his fellow clerks it became @ scar joke to ask 
T.Angelicr how many heiresses he had brought to his 
fect. Ife was frank in his intention to improve his 
position by a wealthy marriage. 

In justice to the accused in this complex case we 
must insist on these two points. The first, L’Angclier 
suffered from fits of depression which causcd him on 
several occasions to hint at suicide; the second, that he 
hoped to establish his fortunes by marrying a wife with 
moncy and position. 

Near to the village of Row, on the broad River 
Clyde, stood a pleasant country house called Rowaleyn, 
the property of a Mr. Smith, a Glasgow architect who 
had achieved a sound reputation. When the evenings 
shortened before approaching winter Mr. Smith and 
his family left Rowaleyn and returned to a ground 
floor flat which they rented in Glasgow. 


Only Twenty-one Years Old. 

Madeleine, his eldest daughter, was a young lady 
of singular beauty. Shc had been well educated, played 
brilliantly on the piano, and seemed, 80 far as her 
fricnds could prophesy, destined to a happy and useful 
life. At twenty-one years of age she was involved 
in one of the most profound mystcries in the records of 
the British detective force, a mystery from which sho 
emerged tainted with a general suspicion which, 
ehetlue she were guilty or innocent, crushed the joy 
from her life for ever. 

During this first winter in Glasgow, L’Angelicr 
had observed the beautiful Miss Smith as she passed 
through the streets, and after inquiry had discovered 
her name and the position of her family. With some 
trouble he obtained an intreduction to her through a 
mutual friend. 

The Frenchman fell in love, honestly and passion- 
atcly in love, and Miss Madcleine, with all the confidence 
and romance of her eighteen years, returned his affec- 
tion. His position was little removed from poverty, 
and the young lady soon realised that he would not be a 
welcome guest at her fathcr’s house. So Madeleine 
and Pierre met secretly, and when the spring drew 
towards summer and the Smiths once more moved out 
to Rowaleyn there commenced a long and loving 
correspondence hetween them. 

Miss Perry, a friend of the Smith family, and a con- 
firmed sentimentalist, acted as their mutual confidante, 
vowing that lack of money should not lock the door 
at which love stood knocking, and so did one of 
Madeleine's maids, Christina. 


The First Chilly Letter. 


But before the golden summer had faded into the 
first chill mists of winter, there came signs of wavering 
in Madeleine. To her father’s house had come a certain 
Mr. Minnoch, the type of the comfortable, desirable 
husband. Rich and earnest and high-minded, he 
seemed to Madeleine's parents the ideal of asuitor. Nor 
was their daughter unaffected by his virtues. In Septem- 
ber we find her writing a chilly Ictter to L’Angelier : 


Dear Emile, —I den't think I can see you this 
week, but I think Ican on Monday night. Father’s 
friend, Mr. Minnoch, has been here since Friday. He 
is mo:t agreeable, 

I think we shall see him very often this winter. He 
says we eball, and papa being so fond of him, I am 
sure we shall ask him in often. . . . 


At which, as might be expected, there entered upon 
the stage the poe monster, Jealousy. 
L’Angelier’s lettcr has not been preserved, but in 


apswcc to it she wrote: 


Sweetest, ‘dearest love,—I wept for hours after I 
rome your letter, and I have becn sad—yes—very 


My Emile, 1 love you and youonly. No other 


In the latter ! 


Pr Musteryot Madeleine Smith 


THE CASE WHICH THE BRITISH DETECTIVE FORCE 
ADMIT TO BE THE MOST MYSTERIOUS THEY HAVE EVER 


ENCOUNTERED. 


one has a place in my heart. It was Minnoch who 
was at the concort with me. 

He is papa’s friend, but why need you mind, for I 
tell you I have no regard for him. It is only you, my 
Emile, that I love. I love you—is not that cnough ? 
—Your devoted, Mimi, 

The flat which Mr. Smith rented was on the ground 
floor. It was situated In a good residential quarter 
of the town. The bedroom windows looked out upon 
@ narrow street that was of little importance to either 
wheeled or pedestrian traffic, and, at night, was 
descried for long intervals. The window of Made- 
leine’s own room was obstructed by bars let into 
the stones. Before the window were low iron railings. 
Tt was the custom of L’Angelier to rattle upon these 
railings with a stick, and having thus attracted Made- 
leine’s attention to converse with her Hireugh the 
open window. By climbing the railings he could pass 
in a note or stand holding her hand. At this window 
occasional meetings took place during the winter. 

Matters just drifted sg and on January 28th 
Madeleine Smith, with the consent and warmly ex- 
pressed gratification of her parents, became formally 
engaged to John Minnoch. By her wish, however, 
the fact was kept private. 


Preparing him fer the Blow. 

She had apparently endeavoured to prepare 
L’Angelier for this announcement, though the letter 
was one of the few that he destroyed. There is a 
record, however, of a second letter from her which was 
in reply to his answer. It reads as follows : 


I felt truly astonished to have my last letter 
returned to me, but it shall be the last you shall have 
the opportunity of returning. As there is coolness on 
both sides our engagement had better be broken. 

You annoyed me much on Saturday by your conduct 
in coming eo near me; altogether, I think, owing to 
coolness and indifference (nothing else) that we had 
better, for the future, consider ourselves strangers. 

I trust to your honour as a gentleman that you will 
not reveal anything that may have pussed between us. 
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I shall feel obliged by your bringing me my letto:s 
and likeness on Thursday evening at seven. Be at 
the same gate and C. H. will take the parcel from 
you. I trust that you may yet be happy aud get one 
more worthy of you than [. 
On Thursday at seven o’clock, I am, ete., M. 
P.8.—You may be astonished at this sudden change, 
but my love for you has ceased. There is no other 
reason for my conduct. I know you will not injuze 
one you so foudly loved, 
No! Emile, I know ycu have honour and are s 
entleman. Whit bas passed you will not mention. 
know when I ask you that you willcomply. Adieu, 

This letter drove L’Angelier into a passionate 
outburst of and indignation. That night he 
wrote to Madelcine anne that if she refused to marry 
him he would send all her letters to her father. 

Thc unfortunate girl was placed in a terrible position. 
She well knew tho stern rectitude of her father. He 
would feel it his duty to inform Mr. Minnoch of the facts. 
In her agony of fear and despair she wrote to L’Angelier 
a letter that might have moved the soul of the most 
crue] and revengeful of men, appealing to him on her 
bended knees not to write to her father. 


Rolling In Agony on the Floor. 


What was L’Angclier’s reply will never be known. 
a apparently he consented to stay his hand for a 

ime. 

Upon February 29th, L’ er left his lodgi gs 
after nightfall to kcep an appointment at Madcleine’s 
bedroom window. 

The girl was becoming desperate. Mr. Minnoch 
was again pressing for the formal announcement of 
the engagement ; L’Angelier was relying on the letters, 
ready to strike if necessity required. The mecting 
oe took place. P 

arly next morning, Mrs. Jenkins, the Frenchman’s 
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landlady, entered his room to find hin: fult; a- 
and rolling on the floor in great pair. |} 
better, however, as the day progressed, and { 
days’ time had almost recovered, when he was 
struck down by this strango illness, 

The doctor gave {it as his opinion that Jo" 
was suffering from a severe bilious aita-!. \, 
his illness was conveyed to Madeleine by thc Mis 
before mentioned. The girl, therefore, v1 
L’Angelier sympathising with him. The eee, | 
confined the young man to his bed for a \\< 

On March 5th, L’Angelier, who was sti! 
of Mr. Minnoch, wrote angrily concer 
of her formal engagement to that gentle in... 
now freely discussed in Glasgow. To this *: 
replied with her customary denials. 


Another Loving Letior. 

L’Angelisr, though recovered from his ills: 
still far from well. He decided, thereic, to 
a week’s holiday on the plea of heath. 7 
readily granted hy Lis employers, ain) tes re: 
the Bridge of Allan. We had arranged cn i: 
with Madcleine on March 20th, a Fridss. 
day, as ho had not appeared, the girl wrote +. | 
following letter couched in the old extraye 

Glasgew 
Why, my teloved, did you not co 
my beloved, are you iil ? Com to 
I waited and waited for you but y 
shall wait again to-morrow night. ©), 
ove, my own dear love of a swe 
beloved, and clasp me to your heart, 
love. Adieu, with tendcr embraces. 
me to be your own dear fond 

Tho Icttcr was addressed to his Glas 
From there it was forwarded to the Ir 
where it arrived on funday, 22nd. L'Ar gs 
to return at once Owing to the lack of s. 
trains he was compelled to walk some fifteen ; 
of tho distance. 

He reached his lodgings a3 the sun was erti 
Ho changed his clothes and rested. Abort hoi! 
nine he left his houso and was secn strolling in ° 
direction of the Smiths’ flat. He called upon a fi 
shortly after ten, but on hearing he was out sail : 
it was of no consequence. Evidently he was pi 
away the time. From that hour to midnicht we 
all trace of him. That blank of two hours saved © 2 
life of Madeleine Smith. 

It was after midnight that Mrs. Jenkins, his}. 1- 
lady, was aroused froin well-earned slum!.cra by 1 
violent ringing of the bell. She ran lisstily a 
etairs. Upon the doorstep lay a huciiled, grou sss 
figure—it was L’Angelicr. She managed to rave ton 
and helped him upstairs to his bedroom, Eori. ia 
the morning she fetched a medical man, who ; to- 
nounced him seriously ill. 

When the doctor left to obtain restortis 
L’Angelicr begged the old lady to draw the cur. 3 
of his bed as he thought he could get a litte: 
Ten minutes later the doctor returned. He crew | 
the curtains. [L,’Angelier was dead. 

Madeleine was arrested and charged with munl.. 

Into the trial we do not propose to emer In 13 
course many of the facts already stated wore for 
elicited. One important dccument must, ho 
be set out. It consists of Madeleine “mits ¢ 
tion of the events which immediately 
L’Angelier’s death. 


Madeleine's Long Statenents 

“My name is Madeleine Smith. Tam a na: f 
Glasgow, twenty-one years of age, and T resics \ 
my father, James Smith, architect, at No. 7, |: 
wood Square, Glasgow. 

** For about the last two years I have heen acs 
with L’Angelier. He recently paid his aclr ~ 
me, and I have met with him ona varicty of oces 
I learned about his dcath on the afterncon of °. 
23rd, from mamma, to whom it bad been men!) 

a ludy named Miss Perry, a friend of %1 
L’Angelicr s. ; 

“Thad not seen Mr. L’Angelier for about three v8 
before his death, and the last time I saw him was 0" + 
night about 10.30. On that occasion he tapped at! 

com window, which is on tho ground fiver, aml 
fronts Main Street. I talked to him from the wisi», 
which is stanchioned outside, and I did not go ort to 
him, nor did he come in to me. This occasion, wliv'', 
as already eaid, was about three weeks before his dea!" 
was the last time I saw him. 

“He was in the habit of writing notes to me, wd 
I was in the habit of replying to him by notes. ‘t!i9 
last note I wrote him was on the Friday before !.i* 
death, March 20th. In consequence of that not» t 
expected him to visit me on Saturday night, the °!*'. 
et my bedroom window, in the same way a3 formes.) 
mentioned, but he did not come, and eert 00 


y! 


notice. ' 
“There was no tapping at my window on °s 
Saturday night or on the following night, being S unde 


I went to bed on Sunday night about eleven o'cloc 
and remained in bed till the usual time of getting ¥ 
next morning, being cight or nine o'clock. | a 

“In the course of my meetings with L’Angeller | 5 
and I had arranged to get marricd, and we bad 
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‘no time proposed September last as the time the 
rk TS ts take place, and, subsequently, the 
; resent month of March was mone of. 

‘Tt was proposed that we should reside in furnished 
iadeings, but we had not made any definite arrange- 
rent as to time or otherwise. He was very unwell 
tar some time, and had gone to Bridge of Allan for 

; alth. 
aha remember giving him some cocoa from my 

indow one night some time ago, but I cannot specify 
-ye time particularly. He took the eup in his hand 

ad barely tasted the contents, and I gave him no 
sad to it. I was taking some cocoa myself at the 
me, and bad prepared it myself. It was between 
‘on und cleven p.m. when I gave it to him. As I 
4.4 attributed his sickness to want of food, I prepared, 

; stated in the note, to give him a loaf of bread. 
ut ] said that merely as a joke, and, in point of fact, 
I never gave him any bread. 

“]T have bought arsenic on various occasions. ; The 
‘ast JT bonght was a sixpence worth at Currie’s, in 
“uchichall Street, and prior to that I bought other 
two quantities of arsenic, for which I paid sixpence 
meh, one of these in Currie’s, and the other in Mur- 
doch’s, the apothecary’s shop in Sauchiehall Street. 
i used it a!l as a cosmetic, and applied it to my face, 
-a, diluted with water. 
nic I got at Currie’s shop I got there on 
March 18th, and I used it all on one 
oecasion. having put it all in the basin where I was to 
wash mysclf. Thad been advised to the use of arsenic 
in the way IT have mentioned by a young lady, the 
daughter of an actress, and I had also seen the use of 
it recommended in the newspapers. The young 
\.dy's name was Giubilef, and 1 had met her at school 
at Clay tua, near London. 

Arsenic far the Rats. 

“JT did not wish any of my father’s family to be aware 
that I was using arsenic, and therefore never men- 
tioned it to any of them, and I don’t suppose they or 
any of the servants ever noticed any of it in the basin. 
When I bought the arsenic in Murdoch's I am not sure 
whether L was asked or not what it was for, but I think 
! said it was for a gardener to hill rata or destroy vermin 
‘bout Lov crs, and L only said this because I did not wish 
‘hem to know that I was going to use it as a cosmetic. 

“T don't remember whether I was asked us to 
the use I was going to make of the arsenic on the other 
ro occasions ; but I likely made the same statcment 
shout it as I had done in Murdoch's, and on all the 
three occasions, as required in the shops, I signed my 
name to a Look in which the sales were entered. 

“On the first occasion I was accompanied by Mary, 
8 daughtcr of Dr. Buchanan, of Dumbarton. For 
several years past, Mr. Minnoch, of the frm of William 
‘ouldswerth and Co., has keen coming a govd deal 
-Lout my father’s house, and about a month ago made 
a proposal of marriage to me, and I gave him my hand 
in token of acceptance, but ro time for the marriage 
vas yet been fixed, and my object in writing the note 
was to have a meeting with L’Angelicr, to teil him I was 
engaged in marriage to Mr. Minnoch. 

“On the occasion that I gave Mr. L’Angelier tho 
cocoa, as formerly mentioned. 1 think that [ used it 
must have Leen known to the servants and members of 
the family, as the package containing the cocoa was 
ving on the mantclpicce ia my room; but ro one of 
ae lamily used it except yell, as they did not scem 
to like it. 

“ The water which I used J got hot from the eervants 
on the night of the 18th. When I used the arsenic 
last I was going to a dinner-party at Mr. Minnoch’s 
house. IT never administered, or caused to Le 
administered, to Mr. L'Angelicr arsenic or anything 
{jurious, and this I declare to be truth. 

“ (Signed) MaprLeinr Smtr.” 

The dates on which the arsenic was purchased by 
Miss Madeleine, according to the chemist’s books, 
sere February 2lst, March 6th and Merch Isgth. 
1 Angelicr’s attacks had occurred on February 19th, 
Vehruary 22nd and March 22nd. Arsenic was found 
vv have been the cause of his death. 


What the Police Thought. 

The police theory is as follows : After loitering about 
the streets for some time L’Angelier arrived at Made- 
ivine’s window on the fatal Sunday night, climbed the 
tailings, and tapped at the panc. They had some conver- 
sation together, Madeleine playing the Juliet above to 
‘is Romeo below. Trescntly she passed a cup of cocoa 
‘hrough the bars. He drank it. She then hurriedly 
bade him good night and closed the window. Arsenic 
is a slow-moving poison. He had just tine to get 
bome before the pangs of death began to scize him. 

Lut the prosccution failed to prove that the mecting 
at the window ever tovk place. In that failure 
Madeleine Smith was saved. 

A jury, according to Scotch custom, may bring ina 
verdict of * Guilty,” “ Not Guilty,” or “ Non Proven.” 
They gave their verdict as ‘* Non Proven.” 

Jf Madeleine Smith were innocent then fate accom- 
plished the most cruel of tragcdics. If she were 
uilty you may agree with a celebrated detective who 
said: ** Madeleine Smith said she bought poison to 
LUl rats—and the rat she killed deserved it.” 

(Next Week: The Third Woman at the Woodlands.) 
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RESULT OF CONTEST No. 5. 

In Teleguits No. 5 we told how Binks, who had gone 
for a short hol day, failed to write his wife as he had 
promised and only sent her an occasional meayre 
postcard, aud we invited compotitors to suggest a 
telegram which Mrs. Binks might send to scare him. 

The amount available, £72 11s. Gd., shows an 
increase this week. Half has been awarded to John 
Brent, 29 Paget Street, Rochdale Road, Manchester, 
who sent the following: 

Am sending your postcards and early love-letters 
to local curio exhibition lubelled—“ Before and 
after Marriage.” Wife. 

The remainder of the prize-money has been allucated | 
at the ratc of £1 a word to the foliowing : H 

£21.—E. Tilden, 1 Woodbine Villas, Caterham | 
Valley. 

£6.—Miss Jessie Allan, 6 Albert Hill, Bishop 
Auckland. 

£U.-- H. Crombie, 8 Maxwell Syuaro, Pollokehields, 
Glasgow. 

£5.—Mrs. Franklin, Park Farm, Northwood. 

A GCOD IDEA.—When sending your 
attempt inclose a small contribuiion for 
the Fresh Air Fund. Piease! 


Number of words. 


d. 


8. 
Amount Inclosed. | | 


If staniws are sent they 

MUST KOT BE AFFIXLD 

to this form, but musi 
be sent LOOSE. 
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Only 


For Tele-quids. 


THIS WEEK'S PROGLEWN, 


TELE-QUIDS FORM. 


No. 


31 


PRIZES 


Simpkins sends his sweetheart Miss 
Giggler, who lives in a distant town a 
beautiful gift by carrier. He advises her 
by post that it is coming and incloses a 
stamped addressed telegraph form sothat 
she may wire him when the gift arrives 
what she thinks of it. At some stage or 
other on the jcurney the parcel is inter- 
fered with and the contents exchanged, 
with the result that when it reaches Miss 
Giggler it contains a half-brickx only. 
What would she telegraph to Simpkins ? 


WHAT TELE-QUIDS ARE. 


In this contest wo tell you a stovy (in black type above), 
in which the lady has to aend a telegram, and we invite 
yu to suggest the wording for the telegram, whiich we 
call a “‘ tele-quid,’”? aud write it on tho printed tele-quids 
form below. 

With the tele-quids form you must send the price 
of the tele-quid at the rate of a halfpenny 
word. You can send one word with one inalfponay 
stamp, or six words with threepence in stumps, 
cr as Many u3 twenty-four words, but no more, just 
as you like, but tur each word you must send w half. 

nny. 

. You may send the money for the tele-quid either in 
stamps or by postal order, If youinclose stamps. do 

not afix them to the entry form, but send them 
oose. 

The sender of the tele-quid considered the cleverest and 
most original will receive half the total amount of noney 
sent in. 

The romaining half will be paid to the sendere of the 
next best tele-quids at the rate of 103. word, That is to 


say, if you send in a tele-quid of five words, accompanied 
by 2hd., and that tele-quid is selected as one of the next 
best, you will got £2 10s.—that is 10s. a word. If you 
send in twenty-four words (accompanied by 1s.) you will, 
if you win, get £12. 


If Postal Order be seat state 
number below. 


Simpkins, . : 
Lover’s Lane, Brightviile. 


words 


of - 


the rate| _ | 


No charge is made 


a 
2 d. Name ..scoersece ‘ 


a word. 


Fron } 


Address 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on "he printed telequide form. 
2 When yo. hive filled up tne teie-quius form, cu ¢ Tt “ 5 
an ‘envelv ye addressed tothe EviITOk, Pearson's Li He Heurietta Street, | 
vc. together with the prico of th: tele-quic, 
tee your cava lope “Tele-quiis Nu. 8 "in the top left-hand 


3. M 
oor at atteinpts must be posted to a:rive on oF 


ar! : 
before Thursday, | 


| 
5. Tele-quide may Lot contain more than 24 words, exclusive of the | 


y THe ' t wt one halfperny | 
~<eses. The payment cf the tele-quid is at the rate ofone i ny | 
reesei mey be made either with stumps or by postal erde a ne 
words Of the adoresses ara not to be tnclnded in the price of the telc-quid. 


; i 
6. When a p-atul order is sent to cover une oF more attempts, this 2.0 


Annan rnnonw™ 
“My wife is a lecturer, and I am an entertainer.” 
“1 didn’t know you performed in public.” 

“J don't. I stay at bome and entertain the 
children.” 


Bore: “Is your clock right?” 

Hostcss : “Ob, no! That's the one we call tho 
‘ Visitor,’ ”’ . 

Bore: “Indeed! Why that funny name? 

Hostess: ‘‘ Because it doesn’t go!” 


at, ena place itin | 


for name and address below. 


Ovsettpationizessessnessssssesoevsss sesaens 


anus be made payible to C, Art? 
ee Co.” 
rumoer a 


v ob mer ® 
to the luas or non telivery of any acter os 
will be entered into im comicctiva with the 
$s Will be ignuced. 
cision is Bnal, and eompet-tuvs may enter oa 


y in rogard 
eared, 


WwW. The 
this understax 


PPR 


Lapy: ‘You say you are a kind of Usiimo, 
Whatever do you mezn by that 2” 

Tramp: “Well, you sce, Ieddy, I’m told aa 
Eskimo only washes once in two years!’ 

eo 

OrricE Optimist: ‘“ Anyway. boardineg-honses 
are not so bad. At ours, for instances, we can cat 
as much as we like.” 

Cantankerous Crank: “Su we can ct ours, bet 


there never is anything we can positie lc. 


(Sec page 28.) 
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HUBBIES WON BY ’PHSNE. 


Many Happy Marriages Dwe Their Origin to 
— Little Chats Alv .g the Wire. 


THE telephone has proved itself to be better than 
all the match-making mothers in tho werld. 

It has the virtue of placing all girls on anequality, 
and gives the plain girl with a pleasant voice and 

atient manners au advantage over her more 
autiful sister. 

At least one millionaire has fallen in love with the 
voice of the girl who answered his telephone calls. 
He was a well-known business man of Poughkeepsie, 
fn the United States, who was first attracted by 
her pleasant voice, although he had never seen her. 
Hv soon got on intimate “speaking” terms and 
afterwards obtaining an introduction, he marricd 
her. 

Stay-at-home girls often manage to secure a 
husband by tho aid of the telephone, although they 
may have no intentien of doing so. A gentleman 
had a severe accident which caused him to lay up for 
several months. During this time he used to tran- 
eact business over the telephone and his daughter 
would often do the talking for him. 

A young acquaintance had frequently to consult 
him, and soon began to look forward to his telephone 
conversations with the daugiiter, until the time came 
when tho state of the weather and other things took 
up as much time as the business part of the interview. 
Before long there was a wedding from that house, 

NOT USED TO POLITE GIRLS. 

Then there is the case of a busy City man who 
was none too patient with the girls at the exchange. 
If his ring were not answered at once there would 
be trouble, and a call from him nearly always meant 
@ lively exchange of impolite language. 

At last a new girl camo to the exchange who 
knew him not. On her first day she cut him of 
in the middle of a conversation. Naturally 
trouble followed, but to his great surprise she 
sweetly owned her mistake and oe his pardon. 

This was such a change grom the treatment he 
had hitherto received—afd really deserved— 
that her voice made a deep impression on him, and 
Lis manners grew quite polite, at Icast when she 
answered his call. Finally he mado her acquaint- 
ance and married her. 

Lady clerks should always be polite over the tele- 
phone, as they never Lnow what Prince Charming 
is at the other end. A gentleman called up a City 
man who preferred to have his instrument in the 
next room where his lady secretary sat. 

One day her employcr asked her to tell the entle- 
men to held on a minute, as he was busy. A heavy 
thunderstorm was reging at the time, so the young 
woman and the gentleman at the other end made a 
few commonplace remarks upon it. He was much 
struck by the intelligence of her replics, and as he 
had often to consult her employer they soon got 
to know one another by telephone, and carried on 
Many @ conversation, 

A WRONG NUMBER ROMANCE. 

The next time he called at the office he found 
sho was as charming personally as she had been 
intelligent over the wire, and finally her employer 
had to look out for another lady clerk. 

A wrong number once helped another bacliclor 
to win a wife. During a slack time of day he was 
put through to a private house instead of an oliice 
owing to a mistake in the last figure. The telephone 
bad only becn installed in the house for a short time, 
and to the daughiers it was a new aud wonderful 
plaything. 

Instead of the usual reply from an office-boy a 
girl's voice answered him, to his surprise. Being 
unused to business calls she explained at great 
length to whom he was talking, and he went into 
more claborate apologics than was really necessary. 

A day or two later, having nothing to do, he 
thought he would try the same number fer a little 

leasant converse, but some one clee answered the 

ell, so he quickly rang off. It was evidently a 
case of love at first sound, for not long afterwards he 
again rang up the “wreng” nuaber, This time 
he heard the voice he wanted. 

The fair listener innoceally received his apologies 
as genuino and laughingly rebuked him, In the 
conversation which ensued he found that a mutual 
fciend lived next dour, so within a few days he 
skilfully made uso of this to ask if she would mind 
delivering an important message to her neighbour. 

An introduction followed and later on a happy 
marriage. 
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We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


KEEPS THE 
COMPASS 
RIGHT. 
Many peolo will 
have noticed that the 
compass of a ship is 
fitte! with two large, 
round fron bells, Theso 
balls play an import- 
ant part in the navi- 
gation of tho ship, for 
they absorb the mag- 
nelic influence created 7 
by the ironwork of the 
vessel, which would 
otherwise affect the 
necdlo of the compass 

and render it useless, 


WALKING THE TUNNEL. 
Cavab tunnels are frequent ia the Black Country, 
and to take boats through these necessitates a tedious 
journey of some- 


times threo or 
four hours. 
As there {fe 


barciy room for 
the boats to pass 
through,no horses 
can be used, but 
epecial men are 
employed, called 
“leggers,” whose 
duty it fs to 
“leg” the boat 
through the 
tunnel. 


g 

the 
“lesger ” moves his fect one after the other along the 
Toot of the tunnel in a similar manner to ordinary 
walking, which pushes the boat along at a siuw rate. 


KEEPS THE TAIL STILL. 

To keep cows from swishing their tails about when 
being milked, some milkers employ a flexible steel 
Land to clip 
the tail to the 
cow’sleg. The 
band is about 
an inch wide, 
and is bent to 
the shape of a 
circle about 
six inches fn 
diameter, with 
the ends over- 
lapping. The 
ends are pulled 
apart for the 
band to slip 
round the 
cow's leg, and, 
when releascd, 
they spring 
together again and hold the tail irmly in position. 


“WARP AND WOOF.” 

Trts expression i3 often used by writers In describing 
@ person's carcer; but although many people have 
a hazy notior that it refers to the weaving of fabric, 
they do not know how the work is done. Every piece 
of woven matcrial consists of longitudinal threads 
called the ‘* warp,” A, and cross ones, B, called the 
“woof” or “weft.” The larger picture ehows the 
loom, with all 
details omit- 
ted for the 
sake of clear- 
ness. When 
the cloth is 
commenced 
the “‘ warp” 
is attached to 
the front rol- 
ler, which 
_ winds up the 
cloth as {t is 
produced, At 
the back of 
the loom are 
tio frames, 
CC, one fuimediately behind the other. These carry 
tods which bold reels containing the “‘ warp.” The 
frames work up and down alternately, so that the 
threads are crossed at each movement. The ‘* woof’’ 
is carried in a shuttle, D, which is pointed at cach end, 
and which is thrown, cither by hand or machinery, 
from one side of the loom to the othcr between the two 
ects of “* warp” each time they are crossed. 
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Geneshaksrs Bought Hea 


ete ae ee 
They are Touched Up by the Cycle.Fa)ey aad scid 
as 1911 Models. 

Oxz quartcr of the second-hand eyels ¢'! 
nowadars are touched up by the eysle-tukes 4 
look as if they aro quite new and sold a. Lt: 
date models. _ 

The cycle-faker buys old end worn-out +. y0'," 
for just what they are worth—a very tow 4) or. 
and makes a handsome profit after he Las uo! 4 
his art. - 

You need to have both eyes wide cpen Whon 5, 
purchase a sccond-hand bicycle. : 

The tyres are particularly eazy to fake. A tin 
layer of whiting may be spread over thei ty ine 
@ new appearance. 

Awkward gashes in the outer covers cro “!' ! 
with putty—a clever trick which the buyer dev no: 
nctice until the putty drops out and the t\: . 
puncture, : 

Quite the limit in tyre-doctoring, however, 33 ¢5 
unstick the inner-tubes at the join, turn tiem insid 
out, and then fasten them again, Treated t!.-<, as, 
inner-tube will look perfectly new, aituoug’ it way 
have forty patches on tho inside. 

Even tho Icast experienced cyclist examines {) 
franic of a second-hand machine before buyin: j 

He louks for the dents and hollows whic indicat 
an accident or a fall. But trust tho eycls fil: to 
know how to gloss over the fanlts of a da: } 
frame. Hie tills all the kinks and de). 
with solder, and, after this has been enue) |, 
the frame seems as rigid ag when it [eli ws 
factory. 


a 


HE BUYS NEW PEDALS. 

Solder is, in fact, a very useful agent to the ev |. 
faker, and he applies it in several ways wi.ios a: 
much too technical to interest the readers cf i. 

It is simply astonishing how bright, new })! 
improves the appearance of a bicycle. Tue f. 
weil knows this, and takes advantage of it. I: : 
cranks and pedals of a machine are tiiorone):!, ) + 
eaten he speculates tirce shillings on a ne : 

Cf course he buys in the cheapest mart t. 1 
new fittings look positively brilliant for a wuent) or 
two, and then no amount of attentioa wil! cave thru 
from the rust demon. 

A set of new cranks and pedals will add fiom 
ten to fiftecn shillings to the vale of o 
machine. 

Naturally the faker will not replace fittinz: if 
can by any means bumish up the old ones. ‘hi 
proper way to clean plating is with paraffin oil oo! 
a rag, which will remove most of the rust. 

The faker knows a trick worth three of this. 1: 
rubs awav every speck of rust by using ez : 
When tio unsuspecting cyclist purcha-s 
machino the plating is in excellent conlition, 4 
week later it is rusty red. 

Emery-cloth removes rust, but it removes {2 
surface of the plating as well. 

HOW BIKE STZALERS WORX. 

Every ycar thousands of bicycles are stolen fon 
the pnulic and sold back to them again wit’ 
having been traced. The various parts c! t - 
machines are interchanged. A differcnt pai: 
handic-bars and another saddle will quite alter tus 
look of a bicycle. 

When the faker intends fitting a free hamJi his 
he is not particular whether it is the rit size {6 
the frame. Should it be small, be tries to min: 3 
fit by wrapping round a piece of tin, ‘Phi b 
fraught wita the utmost danger to tuc rider, 
the steering of the machine is affected. aAtucon 4 
moment the handlebars may turn round ia tes 9) 
and tho rider will bo unablo to guile bss 
machine. 

The faker is even capable of doctorin: tic chair. 
He will build a passable ono from seveial sibs 
havo been discarded. The various Inks will ve 
a fraction of an inch in size, and, therefere, be bol 
to jump off the teeth of tie chain wheel, Butt! 
does rot trouble the faker, He is selling te 
machine, not riding it. ine 

If you ever necd to buy a second-hand bicy<!: 
examine it thoroughly in the daylight, not i: t-~ 
obscurity of a hali-lit room. And have at l.-t 
on? ride on it before parting with the pursue 
money. 


Catch-as-catch-can wants learning. Bat 
CATCH YOUR PAL is as easy to fearo oe 


it is to do. See first page. 


Wien sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to the Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henriclta St., London, We. 
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ONE_OF OUR SHORT SERIALS, 


CHAPTER Vill 


The Fight in 
the Shop. 


From Ss 
position Adele 
commanded the 
situation as far 
as the inner 
room wasconcerned. She was in the dark, looking 
straight into a lighted room. Anybody presenting 
themselves in that illuminated space must make 
a target hardly to be missed. And it was impossible 
jor any cf old Simon's bullies to turn off the gas, 
and so put them in darkness, for the gas jet was 
in Adele's full view, and such an attempt would 
have meant instant death. Clearly her opponents 
realised this, for they contented themselves with 
alternately cursing, pleading, and expostuiating 
vith Adele and with emptying their mavazines 
time after time into the darkness of the shop, in 
tie hope of hitting Adele without showing them- 
selves in the doorway. 

‘The weakness in the position lay in the fact that 
ene of the men might, by ascending the back stairs 
tom the inner room, come down the stairs that 
ted into the shop, and open fire on more adyan- 
tageous terms. Then the only cover would be the 
long counter facing the staircase. 

Yo Alice the scene was like some horiible, 
yrucsomo pantomime. She could hear nothing 
save now and again the quick bark of the Mauser 
pistols. Once, as in a kind of galaniy slow, 
ihe shadow of a man’s figure thrust itself into the 
iangle of light on the floor. Adele seemed to 
tien; a report rang out, and the shadow dis- 
a peared as if it had been withdrawn by some 
gient hand. 

‘the strain of the situation ecemed to have 
viven Alice the quick perception of some hunted 
cnimal, Her terrified eyes roamed about the shop, 
piercing the shadows as if within them lurked 
a hidden foe, Suddenly, on the stairs, it seemed 
to her that she saw something moving. She 
tapped frantically with her knuckles, to attract 
Adcle’s attention, Even as she did so the glass 
pinel was shattered into fragments, and a bullet 
plunged into the thick padding of the door. 

Adele’s arm swung round in the direction of the 
fash of light that had appeared in the darkness. 
She fired, and the noise of the explosion was 
iolowed by a clatter, and then the sound of 
something falling limp and heavily down tho 
stairs, 

“Quick!” cried Adelo through the broken 
alisa, “Sor it will be too late. have but two 
oe left, and they mcan to scll their lives 

ear. 

“Help is coming,” Alice whispered back, and 
as she uttered the words all the tcrror that sue 
had felt seemed to leave her. 

She stepped out of the telephone box. and came 
round fearlessly to the woman's side, The woman 
waved her back imperiously. 

*“ This is not work for you!” she cried.‘ Stand 
back!" And then in a softer voice, slo added, 
“For Paul's sake !* 

From the little pane of glass by the sido of the 
curtained door which old Simon used to scan 
the faces of his customers, a hand was thrust. As 
the sound of the shot reverberated through the 
snop, Alice saw Adele reel. 

“Help me back, behind the counter! I am 
wounded. They may fire again from tie staircase, 
end I cannot see. It is not much, but fiom there 
re can get more protection.” 

“i Alice slipped her arm round the woman's waist. 
She felt something warm trickle on ber hand. 
As quickly as she could she supported Adele to a 
better point of vantage behind the long counter. 
Sho was only just in time, for hardly had they 
dropped down behind their cover than a ratile of 
huis from the window plunged around cn all sides 
nem, 


“You are not badly hurt, are you?” whispered 
ce. 


. “No} it is nothing. And if I am, what does it 
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"Houses Stranger 


The Tale of a Dead Man's Reveage. 


By PAUL URQUHART. 


matter ? I deservo to die, for I havo risked the 
life of my little boy’s friend.” 

A silence fell upon the shop, and they could hear 
the stealthy movements of the men in the inner 
room. The danger to the two womon lay in the 
possible deterinination of the gang to risk all and 
charge into the shop; otherwise the darkness of the 
cover of the counter protected them. 

“If only help comes soon,” murmured Adcle. 
‘*There are but two cartridges more.”* 

Hardly had she uttered the words than thcre 
was a violent bang on the front door, 

* * * * ® 

Phillip Darrel was working late in his chambers. 
Before him on his table there lay a heavy bricf. 
Now and again he turned from its perusal to 
consult some of the epen books that were scaticred 
about in front of him. 

There was a look of determined concentration on 
his face, as of a man who was working almost 
in spite of himself, and who dared not relax his 
attention for a moment, Iest his thoughts should 
go a-wandering. 

A coal from the burning five fell with a clatter 
on the hearth. He looked up nervously, and then, 
with furrowed brows, tried to return to his work. 
It seemcd as it the ability to do so had vanished. 
He threw down his pen with a sigh, and, leaning 
back in liis chair, folded his hands behind his head. 

For the space of some minutes he sat there, 
lost in a reverie. Gradually his eyes, which had 
been looking straight in front of him, were drawn 
on At tnt th Ott tp ttt tt tnt i iad 
THIS WEEH'S WAY. ; 


@ 
Take care of the pennies and the pounds @ 
will take care of themselves. But C. HL. a § 
Hackney Fresh Air Fund enthusiast, has 
fone one better than that. Week by week ne 
4aS taken care cf the farthin«s. Re writes: 
“I have often heard people say that they ¢ 
e 


can't be bothered with farthings In change. 

They would rather have a pret of pins,or, 
a box of maiches instead. Now, I thougiit ¢ 
that these odd farthiogs would socn mount ¢ 
up. I have only collected them for a week 4 
from friends, and yct I am able to send y0u ¢ 
thiriy-six of these humbie coins, enough to 3 
give one child a day's happiness. [intend § 
to goon collecting throughout the summer.” 3 
Rravo,C H.! If every reader did as you are 3 
doing there wouldn't be many children with- 

out at least one day's happiness in the ycar, $ 
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as if by a maznct to the picture of a girl which hung 
on the wall opposite. 

He gazed at it for some moments, a look cf 
sadness spreading over his faco. 

“Alice, ob, Alice !’* he murmured; “if only 
God would give you back to me!” 

On the silence of his lonely chambers there broke 
the clamorous summons cf the telephone bell. He 
sat up and, stretching out his hand wearily, pulled 
the instrument towards him. 

“Yes, yes,’ he said ali tractedly, putting the 
receiver tohisear. “ Whois tiat ?? 

Suddenly it seemed as if his body were electrified. 
His face becaine ashen pale; great beads of per- 
spiration brolie out on his torehcad, 

“Who?” 2 

He asked the question like one who feared that 
he had taken leave of his Then he siretched 
out bis disenzared hand to clutch the desk for 
support, tvembiing from head to foot. 

For the voice that he licard over the wire was 
tlie voice of his dead love t 


HAPTER IX. 
Alice is Rescued. 

To that ery for help, which scomed to revch 
him from the grave, Phillip answered promyptiy. 

From the few hasty words which she had sent 
him across the telephone, he reatived that she 
was in deadly peril. Even as he hetd the receiver 
to his ear, he was stariled by a reverberating 
report and the sound cf splintering gloss In 
another moment he was cut off. 

Bat all the immicdiately essential facts had been 
communicated tohim. Alice was in dancer of death 
at No. 10 Verd Strect, Houndsditch. Fortunately 
ho discovered that the nearest police station was 
on the ’phone, Within tho spaco of & minute 


Ever tried your hand at Polted Poetry? Here is 


he had been able to communicate with tho super. 
intendent in charge, and to receive from him 
an assurance that a posse of constables would be 
sent at once to the address he had given. 

That done, Phillip seized his hat, and hurricd 
out of his chambers through the silent courts of 
the Temple, The porter gazcd in surprise at his 
impatience while the gates were being opencd. 
Once in Fleet Strect he found that it was nearly 
midnight. He hailed a passing taxi, and, without 
waiting for the man to draw up, stepped in, bidding 
him drive as fast as he could to Houndsditch. 

The streets were almost descrted, and, freed 
from any blocks, the driver let his car raco as {ast 
as he dara eastwards. When they srrived in 
Houndsditch, Reed Street was not easy to discover, 
The driver had never been in the locality before, 
and Phillip could not help him, ‘Ten minutes were 
wasted in taking wrong dircctions, Lut at last the 
taxi swung round into a strect above which Phillip 
saw written in white Ictters the name he wanted. 

The car drew up with a jolt, and as Phillip, ina 
fury of impatience, opened the door, a policeman 
stepped forward, 

“You can’t go any further, sir.’* 

“T must, constable; it’s a matter of life and 
death !”’ he protested. “I want to get to number 
ten. What's up?” 

A rapid fusillade of shots, like the rattle of some 
miniature Maxim, rcsounded through the strecl. 
Phillip, looking about lim, realiscd tiiat there was 
a great crowd collected, held back from Leth ends 
of the strect, so as to Icave a space in the middle, 
by a barrier cf blue helmets. 

“That's up!” retorted the constable, grimly. 
“Another of these nests of aliens, You can't 
go any further, sir.”* 

Taking out his card case Phillip handed a hit of 
pasteboard to the policeman, Legging him to take 
it to the inspector in chorge, and to tell him that 
the gentleman who had telephoned Lim the infor- 
mction had arrived. 

Aftcr some delay the constable returned, and, 
making a way for him through the crowd, con- 
ducted Phillip to where the inspector was standing 
at tho edcve of tho crowd. In a few words tho 
Oificer related what had taken place. 

Acting on Phillip’s information, five constables 
under the command of a sergeant had been rent 

ost haste to number ten. Jhcy found the door 
locked and heavily barred. While they wero 
trying to force an entry a window on the first 
floor was thrown up, and a man’s arm was thrust 
out. Six shots had been fired in rapid succession, 
fortunately doing littl damzze beyond slightly 
wounding two constables. ‘The fusillado had Leena 
enough, however, to force them to beat a retreat. 

They had tricd to take the house from the rear, 
but here avain, at the only availablo window by 
which they might have forced an entrance, they 
were met with another fusillade, which had 
broken the shoulder of one of the constabies. 
Only with dificulty, the inspector told him, had 
they been able to get the wounded main out of 
ranze. Now they were acopting waiting tactics, 
while a party of armed officers, in front and in tha 
rear, were keeping a close watch, ready to fire oa 
anyone who showed himsclf at the windows. 

* But there's a girl there whom those scoundrels 
aro trying to kill,’ protested Phillip. “ You 
surcly aren't going to wait any longer 2” 

The inspector locked troubled. 

“My men are only too willing to risk their lives 
--they’d get into the house right enongh, if Td 
let them. But, you see, there ia the question 
whether Td be justified in liting them do it, 
It's the old Sidney Street business over a.sin.”* 

An idea struck Puillip. 

“Look here, inspector. The girl I told you of 
telephoned to me. Why shouldn't we try to 
communicate with her, also by telephone 2? Sho 
might give vou a hint as to how you could carry 
tie position.” 

“The very thing, sir. 
at once.” 

Ti vcading their wey back through the crowd 
hey reached a public house whieh stool at tho 
corner of Reed Street, where there hung cut the bhi 
sign, “You may telephone from here”? Whits 
the inspector stood sentry beside him, Philip 
got Simon Levinski's number from the hook, and 
was quickly put through by the Exchanse. 

For some moments there was no anyver, and 
then suddenly he heard a voice -to his curs 19 
swectest voico in the world—-speabing to t..a 
breathlessly. 

“ Yes, yes. 


Vell go and telephone 


Who is that? 
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“Tu's I, Phillip. Are you still safe and unhurt 2?" 

“Yes, but, ploase God, they come soon, We 
have only one cartridge Ieft.” 

“How many men are there in the house ?” 

“There were three, but ono Las either been 
hiled or wounded.” 

As clearly and quickly as he could, Phillip 
dctailed to her tho position of affairs from tho 
outside, receiving in Lis turn a statement of the 
situation within the house. Still holding the 
receiver to his ear, Phillip consulted with the 
inspector. 

“If she could manage to draw the fire of the man 
fn the inner room,” said the inspector, after a 
moment's thought, ‘‘ we could force an entry from 
tho back, keeping the gentleman io front busy 
meanwhile.” 

Phillip communicated this suggestion to Alice. 

“We will try our best,’ she replied 
simply. 

When she had finished her conversation with 
Piiilip, Alice crept back to the side of Adele, behind 
tle counter, and briefly informed her what had 
been arranged. 

“TL don't think I can move,” said Adele feebly. 
“Tf am hurt more then I first thought.” 

“Give me the revolver,” said Alice. “I will 


” 


+. 


Taking the weapon she stole out into the middle 
of the shop floor, avoiding the triangle of light which 
thrust itself from the direction of the inner room. 
It was a strange scene of chaos that presented 
itself her eyes. Chairs and tables were over- 
turned. The pictures on the wall hung from their 

ails smashed and spliniercd. At the far end cf 
tl.o room something was lying huddled up near a 
Gari: pool that Lad formed itself on the threadbare 
carpet. Sho knew it was her brother, and she 
atevled herself to turn her eyes away to the living 
Occupant of the room. 

1 was old Simon, crouching down by the window, 
@ ‘iauser revolver in his hand, his long wiite beard 
pxenpt back over his shoulders, his lips parted, 
his cyes blazing with a mad ferocity. 

A voiley of shots from without spattered the 
Opposite wall with lead, bringing a shower of 
praster from the ceiling, and old Simon rose to 

is feet, snarling like a wounded beast, All 
unknowing of the girl who watched him, with 
a revolver in ber hand, hesiiating to shoot, he 
shufiled over to a chest of drawers in the far corner 
of the room, keeping out of range of the police. 

Quickly he seized an unlighted lamp that stood 
there, and, unscrewing the top, emptied the oil 
wpon the carpet. Then he stretched out hia hand, 
aid took the candle from the table. 

Sceing his purpose, Alice raiscd her revolver, 
end, taking careful aim, fired. 

She saw old Simon stagger back. She saw him 
biretch out his hand for the revolver he had left on 
tice chest of drawers. ‘Then suddenly he collapsed. 

‘Lhe lighted candle fell from his grasp on to the 
earpet, and the scene was blotted out from her gaze 
ty a cloud of smoke and flame. She started back, 
aiinest suffocated. Through the thickening mist 
gtcat burly figures thrust themselves, dashing 
tewards her from the window. 

Somebody tools her ia his arms ; somebody catled 
her by her naine ; somebody pressed his lips to hers ; 
aud then oblivion settled down on ber mind, 

CHAPTER X. 
Cou-:lusion. 

Two davs later Alive woke to consciousness in 
the hozpiial ward, 

A nurse was bending over her, hokling something 
to her lipa, speaking to her in a scotniag voice. 
She looked up at tho kind face, witu a giince of 
lanzuorous curiosity. 

“Where am I?” she asked. 

The nurse smiled and shook her head. 

“You mustn’t talk just yet,” she said. 
@rink this, and try and go to sleep again.” 

Alice did as she waa bid, like a child. 

As the days slipped by, her strength returned to 
her; her memory also, and her recoi/ection of all 
that had taken place. 

“Wuen am I to see visilors, nurse 2” she asked 
one morning. 

“YT can’t say; that’s for the house surzeon to 
decide. Put if you kecp putting on strength liko 
you are at present, and don’t worry, 1 shouldn't 
think it would be long now.” 

One afternoon, just as she had walened out of a 
long, reireshing slcep, she saw somebody sitting by 
her bed—somebody who was not the nurse, She 
turned herself on her pillow to get a better view of 
the woman's faco, 


“ Just 
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It was Adele—Adele with a face more than 
usually pale, and with her erm resting in a sling. 
There was somebody else there, too—a little figure 
which, in spite of all attempts at restraint, would 
not be kept back. 

“Oh, Miss Sweetheart, I am glad to sce you 
again!” ‘ 

A pair of little arms incircled her neck, and 
kisses were rained on her cheek. 

“Little Paul, little Paul!” she almost sobbed, 
from sheer delight. * 

“Paul, dear!" said Adele’s voice. ‘‘ You must 
not excite Miss Norton. You know, yon promised J” 

Alice stretched out her hand to Adele. 

“How much Ihave to thank you for!” she said, 
“How good you were to me ; how brave !”* 

Adcle took her hand and pressed it, and then went 
on hurriedly as if to prevent further conversation : 

“1 must go now, Miss Norton. I had to promise 
not to stay more than a few seconds.” 

On the next day she came again, and on many 
successive days, 

At last Alice was strong enouzh to get up. She 
was burning with impatience to go out, and her 
convalescence became daily more irksome. Only 
these two visitors came to sce her—only Adcle and 
Paul—and she did not dare to ask why Phillip did 
not come. 

“To-day, Miss Norton, you are going to Icave 
us,” said the nurse one morning. ‘* Your friend 
is coming at two o’clock tliis afternoon for you.” 

Somehow or other Alice liad paid no thought to 
her future. She still felt like a child, whose ways 
were to be ordered by other people. She cid not 
question even now as to whcre she was to be 
taken, or why she was to go there, wherever it 
might be. 

Punctually at two o'clock Adcle and little Paul 
appeared. She accompanied them down to 4 
motor-car, into which she was helped. 

Through the city the driver took them; then up 
tho long slope of the Hampstead Heiits, into the 
country, where the wild roses were looming cn the 
hedgerows, and the tall heavily leafed trees 
baskcd in the sunshine. 

She asked no questions, even when the car, afier 
turning down a long, narrow lane, drew up in iroat 
of an idyllic creeper-covered cottage. 

Indced, what need was there to ask any ques- 
tions ? Even as the car came to a standstill, a tail 
figure stepped out of the porch. 

“ Phillip! Phillip!” she cried. 

The next moment his arms were about her. and 
his lips were pressed to hers, She clung to him as 
if she wished to satisfy herself that he was real, aud 
not a shadow in some sweet, clusive area. 

“Mr, Darrel,” said Adele’s voice trom behind, 
“you must take Miss Norton into the sitting-room, 
Remember the arrangement we made.” 

One moro kiss and then Puillip toox her arm and 
led her into the daintily furnished cottage room. 
She had no time to question him. She had no time 
tosay anything before Adele foilowed and closed the 
door, leaving Paul outside. 

She stood in the middie of the room, her gazs 
turned to the carpet. 

“Mr. Darrel,” she said, in a voice that was 
touched wiih sadness, ** as J came between you and 
the woman you love, and did her a great wrong, I 
wish to ma!:e amends.” 

Alice made a movement as if to prevent her 
speaking. 

“Let mo have my say, Miss Norton. The past 
is the past. If I have done you a wrong, perhaps 
yeu will forgive me. There was a shadow that 
came across the love you two bore one another— 
the shadow of John Gard.” Sle looked up, turning 
her gaze to Phillip. “ Mr. Darrel, I was in the next 
roum when he threatened Mis3 Norton, and I was 
there, too, when the solicitor iock down the terms 
of his cowardly vengeance at his dictation. People 
may think what they like, but I know that John 
Gard left Miss Norton that bequest simply to 
blacken her character in the eyes of the world, and 
ta separate you from one another for ever.” 

As she fitisked speaking, she turned abruptly and 
Iefi the room. 

“ Alice!” cried Phillip appealingly. ‘‘ Can you 
ever forgive me for doubting you?” 

“ Forsive!"? exclaimed Alice. ‘‘ Why, Phillip, 
I love you! Don’t you know it ?” 

With a rediant smile he drew her tovrards hiviself 
and took his absolution from her lips. 

Taz Enp. 

A new short serial story starts in 
next week's issue. It is a romance of 
love and the Turf and is entitled, “rhe 
Favourite.” 
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Tee 
man, Comes Under Our Searchlight this Weex, 
I am ofraid I cannot plead, with any chance .; 
being believed, that there is nothing driadful al, 
my past, but if I have to confess some of my yo... . 
ful crimes I should like to point out, {:-t oi . 
that they were “only little ones.” 

For some reason or other I never cared for cole. } 
It is a common enough complaint amonet gees." 
boys, I know, and I suppose we all have it, just 
we all—or most of us—lave measles. 

I would plod on steadily with my lesscis for 
weeks or even months, and then one dav, wisn 5 
was Icast expected, the irresistible tempt, 
would come to turn my back on tho stiuily 
schoolroom and go cff fishing in some neisies;) - 
stream, or, if one or two of us playol tr. 
togcther, to have a little cricket in some uut-cis. 
way corner where nobody would notice us, 

One of our masters, I remember, hod a bad | 
of stolliag round the neighbourhood afior sri. 
hours. This habit became a positive viec vith ip 
on days when there had been a marked nur! 
absentees from his classes in the aftermeon, and». 
knew he kept his eyes very sharp avout jin in: 
hope of discovering the truants. We 
managed to avoid his notice, however, 
home at the usual time; but I rene 
occasion when all our precautions faiicd. 

THE LAST MAN WAS IN. 

A dozen of us had spent the afternoon ever on 
exciting six-a-side game, and tio time had ti. 
ail too quickly. 

The list man on the other side had just gone ii, 
and it was necessary, if we were to win, thet 
mu:t be got rid of quickly. IT was howlins, «| 
calvice and cautions were shouted at me in 1: 
anxious voices. I did my little best, and ase 
later the batsman’s middie stump got up ail 
hurried several yards to the rear. 

There was a gasp cf relicf, followed by leud clic. 
Then a second’s silence came. 

“Well bowled !”? exclaimed somebody. 

We all looked up. There, behind a wall, acd 
with his head just peeping over it, was tie echo! 
meeter! 

Caught red-handed, stumps were solenaiy dr on, 
and we faded away home to look forvod v: 
mingled emotions to the morrow. Nor wee oi 
expectitions unfulfilled. 

Fven on Saturdays, when it wae concile ed t) "> 
quite lawful to play, we sometimes got into trou: 

One Saturday afternoon 1 was bettiny, and «| 
hed been hitting out rather freely and hadi 
top-score so far, I was feeling very well p! 
with myself. Then, just as pride is sai} to wo |» 

a fall, came a stroke of awful Ulluck. 1 mux. 
slog at the ball. Up it went into the sir and >. 
off graceiully towards the boundary. Tie er 
“gold? held their bresth, Down went fo 
beliad a low garden wall, And then-— Gi.» 
GETTING THE BALL BACK. ; 

“Pane cf class gone!” gasped tus boxtr t 
scorn. led at him. . 

To got the bali I approached the wall exutic 
the others following in a bunch a few yards bes 
When 1 reached tiie wall I heard a harsh voir 
tho garden using words bota Joud and stron ' 
stood there listening longer than was good tors 
Thon I ventured ta peep over into the gaccen. | 

There wasn’t asoul there! I looked round. 
more carefully, for the disgraceful moncloz te «+ 
on all the time. Then, in a flash, L saw wheic + 
came from and what had hapyencd. | wore 

A parrot had apparently been sitting on its 0.5 
iron perch in the garden. The ball, in doscenai’ 
had struck the perch and tue little tin dish: sit 
focd and water attached to the perch had b 
cent fiving, and had fallen with a clatter ont 
conerete path. That was the erash we had he” 

The ball was lying peacefully in the mice: 
the lawn, and the parrot was telling it thin ss ors 
its rersonal appearance that made me shudder. : 

1 ce-ambled over the wall, scurried across t 
lavn, and grabbed the ball. The parret apparer’ 
felt its vocabulary unequal to t's task of det 
justice to my shortcominys, for it we ched awe bs 
silence ti!l I was on top of the wall! acal.. at 

Then, in Jow, deep, eclemn tones, Crat omen 
call upon Haven and earth to witne-s tts thing 
that had come upon it, the bird whispered 4 

“Well, if that ain't the limit! " 
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Metor Race; Terrific Pace. Silly Sow; Bacon Now. I want one on a seaside landludy. Eight lines only. 
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i Railway Porters, and Many Other Worker: 
ea Dangers We Know Little About. ‘ 


Have you ever realised how ever-present are 
the risks run by thousands of workers in this 
country during the discharge of those duties by 
which they earn a living? Probably not, 
if your own work lies in an office where the danger, 
apart from fire, is practically nil. 

There are, nevertheless, very many people less 
lucky than you, and here are some of the commonest 
accidents by which they may at all times be over- 

aken, 

' One of the most dangerous callings is that of the 
miner, who may be killed or seriously injured 
through any of a number of causes. 

Explosions of fire damp, for instance, like those 
which took place at the Hulton and Whitchaven 
mines, are very deadly. Trams, or tubs, in 
which the coal is hauled, sometimes run away, 
through the breaking of ropes and chains, 
and kill or maim all whom they strike. But the 
commonest of all mining accidents is that illustrated 
in the first picture,'namely, the falling in of the roof, 
or “ground,” as it is called, which crushcs or cuts 
oi the unfortunate miners who happen to be on tho 
spot when such a fall occurs. 

“'The last official figures published show that 
t'ero were 615 deaths from this cause in coal and 
other mines during the twelve months covered 
Ly this report. 

Railway men are continually faced by the 
p ssibility of death, the duty which is responsible 
for most accidents in this connection bcinz that 


S.rverul hundred miners are crushed to deith ycarly 
through the falling of the roofs of mines. 


of coupling and uncoupling railway waggons. 
Aithough poles aro provided for this work, the men 
olten prefer to step in between the buficrs of 
1.oving trains and use their hands. But the 
danger of this method is shown by the ofiicial 
sures, which give 104 of these accidents for the 
fast tuclve months available for reference. 

The second picture illustrates this accident. 

The greatest number of accidents that befall 
dock workers are those caused by articles falling 
from floor to floor inside warehouses, or from 
vehicles outside. The most deadly accidents, 
however, arise in connection with the use of cranes, 
winches, and hoisting macaincry, as shown in 
the last picture. 

During the twelve months under review there 
were 383 such accidents caused through the fall of 
joads, of which eighteen were fatal, while 1,025 
men were struck by the load or gear, twelvo of 
¥ hom succumbed to their injuries. 

It is inevitable that workers at the great cotton 


Rai » 

; iloaymen are supposed to use a pole when uncoupling 

waggons. Sometimes t meriher Nanda and-ihis is one 
of the nasty accidents that will happen. 


For the best verse of eight lines, I will give five shillings. 
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mills in Lancashire should sometimes meet with 
accidents from the machinery amongst which they 
toil, and it is sad to find that there wero 3,786 
machinery accidents in twelve months amongst 
cotton spinners and weavers. Happily, however, 
only thirteen of these proved fatal. 

Turning to the pottery trade, we find that lead 
poisoning is the gicatest danger to which these 
workers are subjected. Ordinary earthenware 
and china are porous substances, and to make them 
watertight, a mixture called * glaze’ is used. 

A compound of whit> lead is used to make this 
glaze, and particles of this substance float about in 


Three hundred and erghty-three accidents happened in 
one year tu dock workers uwing to the goods they were 
unloading falling on to thein. 


the air and are taken into the lungs af the pottery 
worker. This eventually brings on Icad poisoning, 
which may result in paralysis or other evils. 

By the use of proper exhaust draughts tho 
poisonous lead dust caa be driven from a room, 
and it is good to know that lead poisoning cases 
in the pottery trade are not so frequent now as 
formerly. Vifty-cight cascs for twelve months, 
of which five were fatal, are the last official figures 
published, 

—_—-o——— 


* How's your cock ?” 
‘ “ She's fine, but I don't know quite how to treat 
er.” 
“Why don't you treat her kindly 7” 
“ Because she'll want more wages tien.” 
“Well, why not grumble at her 2” 
** Because she'd leave if I did.” 


A CHANCE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

HERE is the finest chance that ever was for little 
folks to help other little folks, for lucky little folks 
to help the unlucky, for happy little folks to 
brighten sad little folks’ lots; it is the chance to 
help forward a work for children already wonder- 
fully begun by boys and girls. 

The boy erd girl readers of our contemporary 
Littce Forks have been raising s fund for founding 
a seaside branch of the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children, of Hackney Road, London—a home 
where the children may be taken on leaving hospital 
to regain their full strength before gcing back to 
their own poor homes. 

“The Little Folks Home” is to be opened on 
the 13th of this month at Littlecommon (Cooden 
Station), Dexhill, by Princess Louise, and on the 
day of the opening ceremony and on the two follow- 
ing days there is to be a grand Shilling Fair with the 
object of raising funds. 

All good people are now invited to set to work 
to colicct things for sale at the fair or to send money 
for the sake of the child dwellers of mean strects 
languishing in London for the want of a change 
after hospital treatment. 

Every year about 2,000 sick children of the 
poorest classes reccive treatment in the wards of 
the hospital, and all need a change to the pure 
country air after leaving the wards, 

Hitherto nearly all have gone directly hotne. 
Now, thirty beds await them in tho pretty new 
convalescent home by the sea. But a reserve fund 
must be raised, and it will cost a thousand pounds 
a year to carry on the work. 

So far all has heen done by boys and girl readers 
of one paper; others who will like to lend a hand 
(and there will be many, I am sure, among my 
readers) should communicate with Miss Bella 
Sidney Woolf, care of the Kditor of Lirrir Forks, 
La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C., who 
will write personally, either acknowledging the 
receipt of moncy, clothes, or toys, or giving advice 
as to new ways of raising money and giving help. 
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Letters May Be Addressed Here, : 


A Growing Evil with Serious Consequences. 


IN a walk through any town of sizo nowadays, 
& most noticeable thing is the number of shops dis- 
playing in their windows the notice. * Letters and 
Telesrams may be Addressed Here.” 

Mostly they are little shops, generally cither 
of the smali newsagent and tobacconist order. 
At a penny for each letter “called for,” it is a 
lucrative business, even if honestly carried on, 
and sometimes the business warrants the expenditure 
ona tin sign, to hang out over the doorway. 

Now and then the newspapers, in the police- 

court news, let light upon the evil of these ‘ accom- 
modation addresses” being uscd for swindles of 
various kinds—“ home employment ” dodges, and 
the like. But the evil arising in other ways 
than this is left unnoticed. 
_ The practice of having an “ address for letters " 
is very much on the inerease. The shop which now 
and then dignifies itsclf by the high-sounding 
title of “ Letter Bureau” is largely used by young 
fellows and foolish young girls for their secret 
correspondence, 

_The reason is obvious. There is no home super- 
vision over the young girl's correspondence at 
the shop in tho side-passage. It is, to a great 
extent, the natural scqucl to another thing that 
is also a growing evil in these days, the ‘ piching- 
up”’ of chance acquaintances in the strect, in the 
tea-shop, and other places. 

I¥ HER PAPENTS GET TO KNOW!!! 

Sometimes there is no real harm in these chance 
friendships. 

But in only too many instances the girl who, 
perhaps in a weak moment, consents to make use 
of the Ictter bureau runs grave risks. 

In the event of her parents getting to know, no 
explanation certainly would satisfy them. She 
coukl not get beycnd tho fact that the businesa 
was clandestine. 

The system supplics a ready-made handle for 
the petty blackmailer, as the plausible chance 
acquaintance of our big towns often is. In a case 
recenily under noticc, ono of these gentry 
happened one day to be a caller at the oflice 
where a girl who came from a good middle-class 
family in the midlands was putting in a year 
to acquire tie business training her parents 
desired for licr. 

This man made her acquaintance, and a friend- 
ship followed in which one of these letier bureaus 
was used, as the girl was staying with relatives. 

However, the girl herself quickly found out this 
young man was worth: ss, that she had made a mis- 
take. She broke off tiie friendship abrupily. 

She heard nothing of him till somo eighteen 
months afterwards, when, bask in her own home, 
she was engazed to be marricidl to a young man who 
held a good position in her father’s firm. Is was 
then that the other man wrote to her, pointing out 
that he had half-a-dozen Ictters from her which sho 
would probably bo glad to purchase from him, 
and helding out the threat of informing her sweet- 
heart if she did not do so. 


TOLD HER LOVER ALL ABOUT IT. 
Luckily this girl, since her escapade, had acquire 
a good share of common sense. she went straight 


to her lover, and told him of the whole atfairy 
and the blackmailer, who had hinted lie. waa 
promptly sent about his business. Had she tuken 
the slightest step towards bargaining with hee 
correspondent, if is casy to imagine toe worry and 
trouble she woud have been caused. 

These blackmailing methods are not always 
on the side of the men. Accommodation aridresses 
can be, and sometimes are, traps for foolish young 
men as well as for young women. 

Suffering from a temporary infatuation for 
a chance acquaintance, ® man uses ono of these 
addresses for her letters to him. If she is an 
unscrupulous woman, he is casy prey for her, 
and there may be tragedy if he is a married man. 

Letters sent “to he called for” may be free 
from “home” eyes, but it by no means follows 
(as the correspondenis think) that they are secret. 
It is the easiest matter to steam open an envelope 
and replace a Ictter the contents of which have 
been carefully noted. The proprictor of one thriving 
letter bureau took notes of every letter that cama 
into his place if he thought its contents were worth 
while, and, with the aid of twoor three confrderatosy 
he reaped a villainous blackrwailiny pro'it, 


(See page 18.) 
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ALL CORRECT. 

“Took here,” faid the interfering 
man to the bookseller, “you put up 
@ misleading announcement in your window last 
week.” 

“ How do you mean ?’” said the shopkeeper. 

“Why, you wrote up ‘ Selling off’ and you are 
still open.” 

“ Of course, every shopkeeper is selling off.” 


“Then you had 
“ Well you don’t expect me to refuse reasonable 
effers, do you?” 
“But you said 
“TI know. Yon sce, 
en Sunday, could I?” . 
Then the interfering man departed very hurriedly. 


© Must close on Saturday.’ ” 


I couldn’t very well open 


Mr. Hardup : “ Ttstzikes me, Matilda, that you're 
asking me for money ail the time.” 

Ers. Hardup: “Impossible, my dear. 
spending it part of the time, you know.” 


“T have a good description of the 


Reporter : 
Now what 


Groszes, presents, and your appearance, 
shall I say about the biilegroom ? " 

Bride; “Oh, I supposo he must bo mentioned ! 
Gust say he was amongst thoso present !” 


Traveller (signing hotel register): “How old 
fe this hotel?” 

Proprietor “Oh, very old, sir! Nearly 200 
years.” 

Traveller: “I thovght as much. Isn't it about 
tine you cleancd out that ink-bottle ?”* 


A BIT OF A MISER. 

Nearty was a rich man, but he was a terrible 

wiser. Ho pinched hirasclf to save a few miserable 
nies, anid dressed in the oldcst clothes he had 
save wearing his best ones. 

“T say, Nearly,” said a friend one day. 
are you so miserly ?” 

“Tm not miserly,” replied Nearly indignantly. 

* Yes, you are. Look how shabbily you dress.” 

* J don’t dress shabbily.” 

“Yes, you do. 
been #0 mean. 
He——” 

“You say my father dressed well 2” 

“Yes, 1 do.” 

“Then I’ve got you now! I’m not shabbily 
reese]. These clothes I'm wearing were my 
father’s!” 


Willie: “ I met the new boy who lives next door 
on my way to school this morning, and it mado 
me late.” 

Mother: “I'm sorry for that, Willie.” 

Willie: 
able to get there at all!” 


“ Why 


He dressed well—very well. 


Professor of Logie (to bimeclf): “ Five minutes 
ago T laid my hat somewhere in this room. Nobody 
has been in since I came. I cannot seo my hat 
now. Therefore I must be sitting on it. Yes, t 
_ This is another proof of the irresistible pow er 
of logic.” 


Freddy : “ Father, Billy Baggs put his finger in a 
big dog’s mouth yesterday, to show Le wasn’t 
afraid.” 

Mr. Jones: “Silly boy! I hope ke took it out 
at once.” 

Freddy : “ No, father, he hasn’t taken it out yct.” 


LOST AND FOUND. 

“Fs your wife recovered the bracelet 
she advcitised in my paper as having 
Jost 2” inquired the editor of his friend, 
Smiles. 

“She has,” said Smiles. “ But = 

“There you are!” chuckled the editor. 
“That proves what advertising will do.” 

“T know; but——” 

“We have a circulation, my boy, @ 
circulation! Advertise a thing one day 
and you get it back tho next. I tell 

ou-—-"* 

“Wait a minute! Your paper didn't 
help vs.” 

“ Didn't help you? 
the bracelet back 2” 

“T know, but you see my wife lost the 
bracelet on Monday.” ‘ 

“Vosi?”? 

“On Tuesday she advertised in your 
paper.” 

Ld Yes ? ” 

“And on Wednesday she found the 
bracelet in our dressing-table drawer !” 


You say you got 


Have you caught pals yet for t 


‘No reasonable offer refused.’ it 


Exhibitor at baby show: 


IN AN IRISH POLICE COURT. 


Wrex Exprso 


Hearp about Editor 7” 
* What about him?” 
“Why, he left his motor outside his oMfree yest: +. 


uip5 ard, Jestlels |. 
(C)UIPp ©? aneJestie™* | 


Judge: “ Who brings the allegations against | day, and when he came back, what do you think : 


the prisoner ?”? 

Constible « “ Shure, I'm the alligator, sorr.” 

“What is the charge 2?” 

“Well, your worship, I was on my bate last 
night when I saw a man drunk and disordezly 
with a box, creating a disturbance. 

““* What are you doin’ thero ?’ said Oi. 

“©Qi'm goin’ ter leave the box here,’ sez he. 

“Shure you can’t lave it there,’ said Oi. 

“© Shure Oi've kft it there,’ said he. 

“It's agin the law,’ said Oi. 

“* It's a loi, it’s agin tiie window,’ sez he. 

“Then L struck at him and missed him, and then 
I hit him again in the same place. Then he struck 


I'm} ma on the nose with his tist, and said, ‘A friend 


in nade is a friend indado,’ ” 
Fined £5 and costs. 


Chappie: “1 hear you've had bad smash on 
this beastly line ?”* 
Portcr : “ Yessir. 
tho line a bit.” 
Chappie : “‘ Aw. How far is it ? oe 
Porier : “* About ninety miles.” 


You can see it if you walk up 


“A leddy has given me a tract 
It is ahout a man who drank 
What do you suppose 


First Tramp: 
that’s really sad. 
heavily for ten years. 
happened to him ?” 

Second Tramp : “\T dunno.” 

First Tramp : “‘ Why, he signed the pledge an’ 
never took another drop agen!” 


NOTHING LIKE “SYSTEM.” 

“Don’t tell me, Jobbs, you never can remember 
things,” seid Blabbers; “you should cultivate 
asystem. Now, when was the Battle of Agincourt 
fought ?” 

“T can’t remember.” 

“ Exactly so, Now; how msny days are there 


Your father would never have! in a weel: ? *% 


* Seven.”* 

“Right. Multiply seven by two,” 

* Pourtcen.” 

“Right. Multiply fourteen by a hundred.” 
“ Fourteen hundred.” 

“Right. How many days are there in June re 
“Thirty.” 

“ Yalve that number.” 

“ Fifteen.” 

“ Add fiftcen to fourteen hundred.” 

“ Fourteen hundred and fifteen.” 


“Right. Battle of Agincourt, 1415. That's 


“It's all right. he new boy wasn’t | the way it’s done, System, my boy, system.” 


Bo NOT 


TOUCH 


Te BABES 


“1B1 evoee 


ne 


THAT OR NOTHING, 


t: “Very sorry, ma'am, 


“But, wal algo this isn’t i Neb ig ss dis 
Attendan' e ot mab thi 
only one left. I'll take care it doesn’t occur again” —— =! ae 


“Motor stolen ?”’ 


“No! He found a very pretty girl inside jt +” 


“ Goodness! Mistaken the machine, eli? 1 id 
she apologise ?” : 

“No. The funniest part of it all is that i+ + 
got into the car with her, and they wont oF bu: s 
together.” —— 


My word! What onearth did Mrs. Flitor say * 
“She said: ‘I’M call for you again ic-mor. 
dear.’ ” , 


Blunderly (at party): “Really, madam, via 
look remarkably well. You appcar aluc-t is 
young as your daughter.” 

Lady: “ Yes, am the daughter !”? 


Youngley? “I’ve just been insulled by t's 
barber who shaved me.” 

Youther : ‘‘ Indecd ?”* 

“Yes, he said shaving me reminded him c! . 
game he used to play called * Hunt the Hare,’ 


“Poor chap!” said the sympathetic bystandcr, 
to the man who had been run over by a motor: bus, 
“Are you married 2?” 

“No!” gasped the injured one. “This is t.e 
worst thing that has ever happened to nc.” 


“Do you believe that ignorance is Dli-s 2" 
“J don't know. You certainly eccu to te 
happy.” 


MAKING UP FOR IT. 
“WalTEeR! _ Waiter! Waiter ! 
Waiter!” 

Alphonse rose thoughtfully from his seqt int 6 
corner, and strolled Icisurely towards the cis 
satisfied diner. 

“ You called me, sir, I believe 2” he queried. 
“Yes, I did. Look kero! These ey 
ee bad, man—bad! What docs it mc. | 

h 9 ” 

“Yes, sir,” said Alphonse, “you are ri't. 
They are bad, but it’s all right, sir—we have given 
you three extra ones to make up for it!” 


Weiter! 


Lady : “ Where was your last employment 

Ragged Raggles : ‘in a soap factory, miar.' 

Lady : Come in, my poor man! Slow ter 'e 
it must be for you to have becn out of woix »4 
long.” 

Miss Gossip : “ Not another word ! 
ragcous scandal! I won't listen 
word upon the subject!” 

Miss Gasson: “ But I've not fui! d 
yet!” 

Miss Gossip: 


It’s anc 't- 
to an'cr 


“Oh, go on, cear!” 


Old Lady: “ Why are you crying, hy 
little man ?” 

Tommy: ’Cos Freddy licked me, 2 i 
father licked me becos I let Fredcy ti’ 
rac, and Freddy licked mo again bee \ 
Iet father do it, and becos fathei Il lick wn 
again becos I let Freddy lick me agaiv!? 


OH, THOSE WOMEN! 

Tury met in a busy thoroughho 
kissed each other fondly, then: 

“So, Lucy is marricd 2?” 

“So L hear.” 

“ Nice girl, isn’t she ?”* 

“Yos, very.” 

“T wouldn't say a word aginst ler 
for anything.” 

“Neither. would I. How do yeu 
suppose she managed to get him 2?” 

““T can't think—can you?” 

“No. Id love to know.” . 

“So would I, It certainly wasn't her 
good looks.” 

“Oh, no. Nor ber cleverness.” 

“'Tho idea's absurd.” : 

“T can't undorstand it. J hear +* 
was simply dragged to the church.” 

“I suppose so. Lucy woullat tabe 
anybody's fancy.” 

“No. But Tm glad 
somcone. She’s a dear gitl. 
gay anything against her.” an 

““ Neither would I, not for wore’ 
Good-bye, dear!” 

“ Good-bye, dear 


she’s landed 
Lwoulda't 


Fad 


he Fresh Air Fund? If so, I should like to know how. 1S 


Tue first companies of Mormon emigrants who 
foilowed the pioneers to Salt Lake across the great 
plains got through without much discomfort, and 
with scarcely any loss of life. ; 

This was because they were well organised and 
provisioned, with plenty of waggons and other 
transport. It was far otherwise with the poorer 
cl:ss of emigrants that followed them. 

Many thousands of these came from England, 
voyaging from Liverpool in ships specially 
chartered for them by Brigham Young’s agents 
there, and afterwards joining what were known as 
 hand-cart parties ” for the long trans-continental 

cup. 

A levee proportion were young unmarried women 
of the factory and servant-girl classes, or women 
ficld-workers from the agricultural districts, There 
were also single young men, but not many ; and the 
rest were made up of family groups, lusty fathers, 
buxom mothers, often with babies at their breasts, 
old tottering grandsires, and young toddling 
children. 

HAD TO WALK 1,000 MILES. 

All these people, young and old, the feeble as well 
as the strong, had to face a walk of more than one 

housand miles through a country destitute of 
roads and infested by roving bands of hostile 
savages. 

They had, moreover, to drag with them heavy 
hand-carts Jaden with provisions and baggage, for 
after crossing the Missouri River they were cut off 
absolutely from all chance of replenishing their 
stores, 

The cruelty of the church officials in recommend- 
Ing and organising such an emigration under such 
circumstances was wicked, and was destined to 
bear bitter fruit ere the United States Government 
atcpped in and forced them to discontinue it. 

lt was not so bad in the summer, but as the season 
ecvanced the sufferings of some of the parties 
aimost surpaseed belief. Old men may be seen 
to-day in Salt Lake City who were boys then, 
tobbling around on the stumps of their legs, their 
fect having been frozen off during those fearful 
marches. 

Others, more fortunate, lagged behind, or 
vandered oif the trail altogether, to fall sobbing 
beneath the spear thrust of the Red Man, or to 
exdure the long-drawn-out agonics of starvation 
ere death came as a merciful release. 

THIRTEEN FROZEN TO DEATH IN ONE NIGHT. 

Of one company of 400 who set out in the autumn 
of 1856, no fewer than 67 dicd on the way. These 
were mostly English people, forming part of a ship- 
meut of thirteen hundred converts dispatched from 
Liverpool in February of that year. 

Winter overtook them oa the plains, and what 
that means only those who know the country can 
even faintly imagine. Facing blinding blizzards, 
etrucgling along through snow a foot cr more decp, 
the only wonder is that any survived. One night 
the temperature fell below zero. Next morning an 
rxamination of the camp showed thirteen dead, all 
stillly frozen, They were buried in a large square 
bele, three or four abreast and threo deep. 

“When they did not fit in,” writes one who was 
fresent. “‘ we put one or two crosswise at the head or 
feet of the others. We covered them with willows 
and then with earth.” 

Two other victims froze to death before nightfall, 
end the grave was opened again to inter them. 
Stones were piled over the place, but partics passing 
tastward by the spot the following summer found 
tat the wolves had uncovered the bodies, and that 
their bones were scattered all over the neigh- 
bourhood. 

YOUNG G:RLS FOR HORSES’ WORK. 

In part this excessive mortality was due to the 
kard labour involved in pushing and hauling the 
heavy-laden hand-carts, 
They weighed about 500 pounds, and many of 
tkem were pulled along by young girls, the usual 
proportion of human draught animals, howevcr, 
ing three women to one man. 

Meanwhile, the Mormon “ apostles” and “ high 
Friests,"’ who were continually passing up and down 
the lines to urge the emigrants forward, travelled 
luxuriously in carriages drawn by four horses each. 
Dysentery attacked them and extreme debility, 
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HOW MANY BANDS OF MORMON CONVERTS FACED DEATH IN THEIR LONG WALK 
TO THE PROMISED LAND. 


so that many found it impossible to keep up, and the 
prairie was lined for a mile behind the train with 
tho lame, the halt, tho sick, and the dying. 

Many a young woman, pulling until the last 
ounce of her strength was gone, fell and died there 
and then between the shafts of her cart. Many a 
father pulled his, with bis little children upon it, 
until an hour or so before his desth. Yet com- 
plaints were few and far between. The victims 
died with the calm faith and fortitude of martyrs. 

Other parties, travelling in summer, lost their 
way in the desert and sufiered agonics from thirst. 
Knowing nothing of euch phenomera, they allowed 
themselves to be deceived by the mirages that 
surrounded them on every side, and which orly 
served to lure them to desteucdon, 

LURED ON BY WONDERFUL SIGHTS. 

They beheld, as they thought, garden groves, 
beautiful lakes, and turreted mansions. Some- 
times a man walking alore would be multiplied 
into a company marching with beautiful military 
exactness, a few horsemen would become a troop. 
No wonder the poor ignorant emisrants imagined 
themselves on tlie outskirts of an enchanted land. 

One small band of about thirty, misled in this 
way, wandered clean off the trail, and were never 
heard of again. But in 1876, twenty years after- 
wards, a number of skeletons, with fragments of 
hand-carts and some mildewed rags of bedding and 
clothing, were discovered by prospectors in the black 
Hills, hundreds of miles away icon the route the 
emigrants usually followed. 

These were identified as the remains of the lost 
party. They were probably killed by the savage 
Sioux Indians, who at that time, and for long 
afterwards, held these fastnesscs against all comers. 

SALT LAKE CITY GROWS, 

Notwithstanding the terrible loss of life that 
accompanied it, however, and the sufferings of the 
survivors, the tide of Mormon emigration continued 
to flow with ever-increasing strength, and Young’s 
new territory grew in population proportionately. 
Before long, he reckoned, he would be able to defy 
the United States Government, and reign over it 
a king in all but name. 

Meanwhile tithes were rigorously levied, and 
building went on continuously. Salt Lake City, 
the young rival of Mccca, the Mermon Zion, the 
Latter-Day Jerusalem, the City of the Honey Bee, 
became a city in very truth. The early wooden 
buildings were supplanted by handsome edifices 
of stone and granite. The University of Deseret 
was founded. The tabernacle, to scat 10,600 
people, and the mighty temple, began to take shape 
and form. 

Modelled on Solomon’s temple, of vast size and 
architecturally imposing, it is built entirely of red 
granite quarried from the near-by mountains, and 
it cost altogether nearly ono million pounds. 

Inside it is fitted up with the utmost splendour, 
ebony, marble, and alabaster all entering lavishly 
into the scheme of decoration; while the double 
doors Icadirg to the Hely of Holics, es well as the 
shrine itscli, are studded thick with precious 
stones, 

BRIGHAM YOUNG AND THE U.S.A, 

Young’s first open challenge to the Fedcral 

Government at Washinctsn consisted in the 
establishment of a Mormon territorial militia, and 
the setting up on his own initiative ef courts of 
justice which conflicted with the Unitcd States 
courts. 
When the Government sent judges and high 
officials to Salt Lake, Young openly drove them 
out, or treated them so insolently that they hac 
to leave. If they proved obdurate and refused to 
go, they were politely told that they would be 
murdered if they stayed. 

Obviously no Government of any sclf-respecting 
State could submit to this sort of thing, and the 
United States dispatched an army across tic 
plains to bring Brigham Young to his senses. 

He replicd by enrolling all the able Lodicd male 
Mormons bet.een eighteen and forty-five years 
and declaring war, as head of the Sovereign In- 
dcpendent St::te of Descret, against the President 
and people of the United States of America. 

(Next week: ‘The War with Amevica and the Death 
of Brigham Young."’) 


For the best ways of catching them, I will give ten automatic cigurette-lighters. Mark poste wrds 


“No, madam, there are not many fat fellows in 
the mercantile marine, All those who were stout 
seem to have cured themselves with Autipon,”” 

“Yes, I have heard a lot about Antipon, and 
intend to try it, I hear tt ean be bought all the 


world over,’ 
ny, 4 


CONQUER YOUR OBES 


The Simplest and Surest Way to do this, and to 
attain Beauty of Proportions and_ increased 
Strength, is to take Antipon and Avoid all Drug- 
ying and Starvation Methods of Reducing Weight. 


A perfect figure in a woman is one of the most 
attractive of personal charms. Ina man it gives 
the appearance of alertness, strength, and vigour 
that is a passport in business and society. 

Where tlere isa tendency to get fat, or even 
in cases where the obesity has already become 
chronic, bringing in its train all sorts of com- 
plaints, the Antipon treatment proves marvel- 
lously successful in reducing weight to normal, 
and restoring beauty of proportions. 

What is of still greater importance, Antipon 
nuliifies the most stubborn bodily inclination to 
put on too much fat; therefore, when natural 
slenderness is recovered, the cure of obesity is 
complete aud lasting. 

Those who de'ight in outdvor pastimes are 
terribly handicapped by over-stoutness, and, as 
the afliction grows, are often altogether incapaci- 
tated from indulgence in those pursuits. The 
Lall-room, too, becomes a bore ratber than a 

leasure; for dancing is neither exhilarating vor 

coming to the over-stout. . 

Tle stimulating effect of Antipon is very 
marked. It acts very beneficially on the digestive 
and assimilative systems, and promotes that 
healthy appetite which so many over-stout lack. 

Wholesome meala are thoroughly enjoyed, and 
there are no vexatious restrictions in the matter 
of dict. The result is that the body is thoro.13li'y 
renourished, andthe muscles and nervons eystens 
regain strenvth and vital force. Meanwhite ihe 
superfuous futty matter is very quickly redneed. 
Something between 8oz. and vlb. is taken cil 
within a day and a night of beginning to take 
Antipon, the quantity depending upon the degree 
of over-fatness. 

This re-nourishment of the muscular aystem, 
coupled with the elimination of all superaLund uit 
fat from every part of the body, is positively 
essential to the recovery of nice proporticus and 
a perfect figure. Under the Antipon treatment 
the limbs «cquire ivmness and shupeliness; the 
fecial contours regain natural beauty and 
fineness; the waist und hips their graceful shaye. 

Antipon has a peculiar tonic effect on the skin, 
and sibataver amount of unnecessary suber- 
taneous fat is removed from checks and eliun,etc., 
no wrinkles are formed, the skin being braced up 
and the complexion greatly improved. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. Gd. an 
As. bd., by Chemists, Stoies, etc ; or, in case of 
difficulty, may be had (on remitting tiie amcunt,, 
carriage paid, privately packed, direct from the 
Antipon Company, O:mar Street, Lencon, §,. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Storms ia the Colones 
and India; and is stocked by who'esule houses 
throughout the world. 


“Pals.” (See vade (S82) 
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THE SPORT OF 
KINGS. 
“Don’r mind me,” 
gail Pincher cheerfully, 
“TI can make myself 


comfortable, get on 
with your work, 
rv'nor.”” 


I told him briefly that 
[ had no other intention 
and wrote on. The 
little man had dropped 
in earlier than usual 
and I was busy; at the same time I was curious, 
for I had not seen him for nearly a week, and, as a 
rule, such an absence was due to an adventure of 
some kind. 

Pinchcr was silent for five minutes or so, then he 
began to fill his pipe. ‘ Didn't see you at Ascot or 
Windsor,” he remarked. ; 

““No, I was too busy to attend race meetings.” 

“TI went,” said Pincher. ‘ Ascot—an’ Windsor.” 

He lit his pipe and stared meditatively into the 
empty fireplace. “3 

* Bookmaker I was,” he added, ‘'—— bookmaker! 

“ Well,” said I, ‘in my experience bookmakers are 
the men who make the money, and—if you want to use 
langnage like that, Pincher, you can quit.” 

The Tittle man apologised. . 

“Oh, I have had a time, guv'nor,” he explained 
sadly, “never no more racin’ for me. I'd sooner do 
six months hard than go through wot I have again. 
Thought I’d got such a—— ‘Kum thing, my pipe 
won't draw proper.” . . 

I motioned towards the cigar-box upon which his 
eyes had been fixed, and he helped himself. 

“ Perhaps it would be a3 weil if you began at the 
beginning,” I suggested. 

* Well,” said Pincher, with a mournful glance towards 
the sideboard, “ it came about this way: Havin’ won 
five pounds at Ascot—well, a old gent an’ me had an 
argument over a matter of ten pounds he'd just got off 
a bookic, an’ I won, and only lost five of it afterwards 
—I got a great idea, least, 1 thought it was great then, 
now——” 

“ The story, Pincher,”’ I said sternly. 

The little man pulled himself together. 

“It’s a funny story,” he said, ‘a bloomin’ funny 
story! | 

‘Well; as I told you, T won five pounds at Ascot 
last I'riday, an’, as you may or may not know, Windsor 
races follow the big meetin’ at Ascot. Sorter steppin’ 
across the road like, or like the Yanks wot slecps at a 
big hotel in the Strand an’ steps across to an A.B.C. 
shop for breakfast. Well, havin’ the five quid I 
thought I saw a chance to a bit more than double it. 
I says to myself w’on the mectin’ was over, ‘ I'll be a 
bloomin’ bookmaker ’!”” 

He paused and eved me sadly. 

“T should have thought five pounds was scarcely 
enough capital to start bookmaking, even in a sma 
way,” I observed. 

“Well, you see,” explained Pincher unblushingly, 
“T didn't intend to pay if I lost. It’s like this, at 
Windsor an’ at a lot of other similar meetin’s, book- 
makers ain't ellowed to bet outside the rings, an’ all 
the reg lar bookies pay their fecs an’ go in, but there’s 
always a few as risks the police, an’ if you're careful 
you needn't gct copped, but if you aint got enough 
moncy to pay out, it’s better to get run in than 
mohbad. tae you shoult have seen a chap at 
Gatwick once, whenhe saw the favourite comin’ in all 
on his own, he made enough row to bring every police- 
man on the course round him, but they was too late. 
It took half-a-dozen to sort wot was left of him out 
of the crowd an’ take him to the hospital. 

“ T got a good idea all right, but whatever happened 
I didn’t want to get pinched, for nowadays the police 
are so bloomin’ inquisitive, so havin’ my big idea, I 
looked round for a couple of likely looking pals, an’ 
[ found ‘em hangin’ round the brakes that run to 
Windsor, tryin’ to earn a fow—professionally engaged. 
Tim Saunders, who'd hada shock through a chap he was 
runnin’ his hands over calmly tellin’ ’im that if he 
could find anythin’ in his pockets he might go halves, 
as he had backed half-a-dozen ‘ also rans,’ and another 
bloke. We watked back to Windsor, a long dust 
walk it was which gave me such a thirst aswell, 
mutch like a lot of talkin’ gives you.” 

I produced the tantalus and Pincher’s eyes gleamed. 
He helped himself generously and held up his 
glass. 

“ Hore’s luck,” he said, set it down, wiped his lips 
with the back of his hand, and proceeded: ‘*‘ Boys,’ 
I says to ’em as we tramped along, ‘I can put you in 
the way of earnin’ a quid apicce, At Windsor 


One mnan standing on my toe. 


Pincher’s Progress 


ANOTHER AMUSING EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF THE LONDON 


Told by C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jory 6, 1911, 
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““* Two to one,’ says I, bold as brass, ai’ | 
es couple of ae 
i was so staggered at first that I did not kenny - 
I said to him, but I slipped the money in m- : 
and strolled about, an’ then I had a bit of a ;; 
wherever I went the big chap followed mo. 

“** Perhaps you think I’m goin’ to do a run? I 
gettin’ angry. ; 

““*No, I don’t,’ he says, ‘I'm bloomin’ y.: 
to see as how you don't.’ 

‘Then before I could tell him what Tey. 
him there came the shout of ‘ They're off!” ari | 
the favourite ei | along all by himself, an’ [ 
if he won I should have to pay out over fiite: 
as well as hand back the stake money, and !'d «: 
over three pounds on me. “ 

“ And there was that big cove etandin’ there 
look in his eyes that made me shiver. I locked + 
but couldn’t see my pals. Lor’, the way [ hept ; 
my hat, like a automatic figure I was, but t!o-. ‘ 
didn’t come, an’ I had a horrible sensation uit | 
my back. . 

“I hadn't the heart to watch the race, I hear)” 
go past, an’ then, just as I expected to ‘ave a mo! r 
me an’ find myself bein’ mangled, a sorter gespiu' : 
came from the stands: 

“The favourite’s beat.’ 

“I very nearly fell down in a faint. for a lit t 
chaps outside the rings refused to believe it, 1 +1 
numbers went up and it appeared that a rank oi - 
had got up just in time to beat the favourite hy | 
as his jockey was so sure of the race he hwi | :\! 
round at a critical moment. You should j:: 
wot the big chauffeur chap said about the j.: 


THIEF. 


to-morrow afternoon you've got to arrest me for bettin’ 
outside the rings.’ 

“Tim Saunders got upset abont me mentionin’ 
arrest sudden-like, but his pal, who was keen on the 
quid, shut him up, an’ I told them my little plot. I 
expect you see wot it was by now, don’t you, 

v'nor ?” 

“T think I’ve a vague idea.” 

“Well, you seo it was like this, as I explained to 
them. They was to stand pretty near me an’ as long 
as things went all right they wasn’t to intcrfere, but 
as soon as I took off my hat, not ccremonious like, you 
understand, but as a signal, they was to rush up an’ 
arrest me, or if they saw a genuine copper goin’ to 
make himself officious, they were to get in first. One 
was to be dressed as a bobby, an’ the other as a plain- 
clothes officer, which meant he’d got to make himself 
look as much like a policeman as he could without 
bein’ in uniform. Good idea, wasn’t it ?”’ 

“It depends on the dcfinition of the word,” I said, 
“but go on, Pincher, you are beginning to grow 
interesting.” 

“ Well, we fixed it up all right, an’ put up at a cheap 
doss house that Tim knew of, an’ the next morning we 
went to a second-hand clothes-shop where for a couple 
of quid deposit we hired a policeman’s uniform an’ a 
decent suit of clothes for the chap who was supposed 
to be a ’tec. We was to pay ten shillin’s he the 
loan, but I believe we'd have got ’em for five, if Tim 
hadn't been caught tryin’ to open the till while his pal 
was bein’ fitted. He explained he was interested in 
locks, but as the man called two sons and three 
daughters into the shop an’ kept ’em there till we was 
finished, I fancy he had his doubts. 

“When we'd finished I Ieft ‘em to go an’ change at 
the doss, where the boss was not a particularly inquisi- 
tive sort of chap, an’ after a Lit of grub, walked on to 
the course after payin’ half-a-crown at the gates. Of 
course, if I’d been goin’ to do the thing properly in the 
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18 YOUR BIRTHDAY THIS WEEK? 
It is usual when one has a leah to get 
presents. We are going to suggest that yo 

on your birthday, will reverse this order o: 

things and make a gift. This gift, measured 

in hard cash comes to only mce, but 
measured in happiness is almost boundless. 

If you really wish to celebrate your birthda: 

in a practical fashion, send to the Fres. 

Air Fund a penny for. every year of your life. 

The Address is: e Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., 

“ Pearson's Weekly,” Henrietta Street, 

London, W.C. 
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ring, I should have needed a satchel and a bunch of 
tickets, but w’en the bookmaking’s got to be done on 
the quict, it ain't not only unnecessary but dangerous. 

“I'd got there in good time an’ I studied the papers 
Just to see wot was most likely to be made favourite; 

‘ou sce, I’d never done any bookmakin’ before, though 

‘ve handed them my own money times enough. 
After payin’ the deposit to the clothes man I’d only 
got threo quid left, so I reckoned that unless I'd 
wonderful luck I should get cleared out on the first 
race. 
**T looked round for my pals, but couldn’t see ’em, 
then I reckoned they must bo hidin’ somewhere, so 
when the numbers went up I started walkin’ among 
the crowd that didn’t want to pay another half- 
crown to do their bettin’. 

““*Pll lay 3 to 1 bar one,’ I says, in a sorter hoarse 
whisper. ‘ Evens the field.’ 

“A horse called Buckflint was favourite, an’ you 
always find the outside crowd want to back the 
favourite. If the price ain’t good enough, they go on 
something else. ell, even money wasn’t good 
enough for ’em, I took half a sovereign on the favourite 
an’ a quid on outsiders, an’ as the favourite won in a 
canter I was half a quid to the good.” 

“That was a lucky race for you,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Pincher, “if they'd all been like that 
I shouldn't have been here. I should have been able 
to BUY another cigar.” 

I passed over the box. 

“The second race,” said Pincher, puffing out a 
cloud of smoke, “* was regarded as all over before it 
started. A horse wot had won easily at Ascot on the 
opening day, was made a hot odds on favourite. This 
was my opportunity, by giving liberal odds I should 
rake in a nice little bit, an’ then my pals would come 
up an’ arrest me. I moved about careful, ‘2 to 1,’ I 
called, ‘ I'll Jay 2 to 1 against the favourite.’ 

‘Just as the horses were goin’ to the post a big 
chap, chauffeur of a toffs motor he was, camo up 
to me. 

“** What odds about the favourite ?’ he says. 


an’ find him, an’ I hope for the jockey’s sali: |. 
“Well, I'd made a nice little pile over that ri: 

if I hadn't been an adventurous enterprisi: 2 < 

chap, I should have quitted an’ left my two y..!. + 


made of themselves, but just then Tim Siasiers 5 
who was playin’ the part of plain-clotic: 1! 
slipped up to me. 
knew Tim standin’ at the gate an’ wo had to 4 
the signal now.’ 

“* Right,’ I says, ‘I ain’t goin’ throuch an 
shocks like I had just now. 
next race, then you can run mc in.’ 


one I give ’em, about a two to one chance. * 3 
one bar one,’ I kept callin’ in a soft voices : 
about, an’ I took ten quid, an’ then, just 
was up at the post an’ most of the men was te. ! 
watchin’ them to think about me, I rais.s my iu 
““*Come along, my man,’ says ‘im si: 
knowin’ well from experience how to say it 1.: 
* we been watchin’ you for a long time.’ 


hear, but with one on each sido they mar} 1: 
quite a little crowd followin’ an’ sayin’ rile‘: 
about me, but my pals hurried me on. 

“It's all right, Pincher,’ said Tim, in a w° 
* we've got a cab waitin’.’ 

oes i I says. 

*** Yes, so’s to get clear away from the cr: 

*** Right ho, cocky,’ I says, for the fus: t 
was makin’ over a little moncy give you tie = 
to hear. 

“Well, when we got to the gates most of ‘em 
80 as to go an’ see the rest of the racin’, but !il% 1 
or so who hadn't got any money left, I suj 
thought perhaps the police might give ‘cw wo * 
asked, followed us out. 

“Then Tim an’ his pal pushed me into. ¢") ° 
we went at a fine pace, the men whod bees 7 
behind soon give up the chase. ae 

“© Well, I reckon wo did that well,’ saii Tir.” 
he brought out a flask of whisky about half fu.” 
saved this for you, Pincher, thinkin’ you'd I: 

“T was dry, an’ I finished it off, en’ the : 
where we was drivin’ to. oer 

*** Slough,’ says Tim's pal, * we ain't so 1 
traced from there if there's any trouble.’ 

“* All right,’ I says, ‘ T'll have a nay.’ 

Pincher paused, his lips were working. 

o When | woke up,” he said, obviously spc°! 

a great effort, “‘ I found myself lyin’ in Wire:-or | 
Park, with a bloomin’ Tittle squirrel chuckin’ 5 
my ’ead. I hadn’t a penny on me.” : 

“Your two friends had evidently dtc’ 
whisky.” ; . 

“ Yes,’ enid Pincher, after a painful silence. © ° 
I was standin’ up there riskin’ bein’ half mv 
there was them two down there plannin’ and ! 
cabman. Twenty quid, they got, twenty q''\ 

“ Well,” I said, rising, ‘* 1 must get to work #2 
hope — find them.”’ 7 

‘Have you ever seen Tim Saunders?’ 
Pincher, moving towards the door, “you fs 
I thought not. I once had an argument with Lin: 
when I came out o’ hospital I swore never to cr" 
again. I reckon they'll have spent the moncy Me 

(Another of Pincher’s yarns next tok) 


One person’s elbow in my eye. Five people breathing down my neck 


4! 
after a policeman had warned him he went cil try 
ba 


round the course lookin’ for me, seein’ wot fouist: .- 


** Wo had to wait,’ he said, ‘there waza ‘to 


him to clear off. Tim’s close by an’ we're ris. cs 


‘YL rake in a bit cu 


** Lor’, the prices I offered on that next race.‘ +1 


‘“** Let me stop an’ pay out over this races, Tse 
loud enough for the chaps who was hurryies vo * 
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Week ENDING 
cry 6, 1911, 


‘igions aren’t always Staricd from the 
New Religion Best of Motives. 


ExcusuMeN are particularly tolerant of queer 
relitions and sects, but when those religions begia 
to iaterfere with their womenfolk, then they 
begin to think it is high time that tho sect should 

9 somewhere else. 

Mormonism, for instance, is only causing agitation 
ta England beeauso of the fear of what is going to 
ba»pen to the English girls who go out to Uta. 

‘That many so-called sects are formed mercly to 
otiain women, that they are mercly tke excuse 
for immoral gatherings under the guise of religion, 
las been shown again and again. The country 
has not yet got over the disgust that it felt over the 
revelations about that self-styled Messiah, Smyth- 

yectt. 

: ‘A year ago a man named Pierre Bernard was 
aniested under remarkable circumstances in New 
York. He had been spreading a new religion, 
calling Limsclf “*Oom the Omnipotent.” 

Yhe sect was laughed at at first, but the police 
got wind of the things that were happening behind 
tue closed doors of Bernard’s elaborately furnished 


~ 


short timo ago a young and pretty girl went to 
a tancy-dress ball She went in the costume of a 


Clinese lady, the wig she was wearing coming from 
vio East. Recently a strange mark appeared on 
the girl's forehead, and it was diagnosed by a 
rrecialist as being leprosy. Arrangements have at 
cnuco been made to remove the girl to a leper 
tcl ony. 

Few people can realise what an awful fate 
this is, cut off from civilisation, from friends, 
from everything that makes lifo worth living, 
fo. leper colonies are most rigidly secluded from the 
rt of the world. One of the most famous colonics 
i: the one in the Sandwich Islands. There the 
wile island of Molokai is set aside for those 
suiiering from this dreadful disease. 

Over a thousand patients are treated there with 
sil the means that science can suggest, but rarely 
b there any hope for anyono who is attacked. 

Each ycar there is an International Scientific 
Conference on leprosy, but as yet they and all 
(200 who havo studied it have failed to find any 
c2uze for this dreaded disease. 


houee, and raided the place. ‘There they discovered 
men and women, the latter considerably outnum- 
bering the former, dresscd in robes of dinphangas 
material which clung to their figures lke wet 
bathing suits. 

It was immoral on the faeo of it, yet Bernard 
took his capture coolly enough, and told the New 
York police they would never have sufficient intclli- 
gence to understand the objects of the cult. 

Thoy had sufficient, however, to suppress it. 
And it transpired that he and his assistants had 
been living on the money they obtained from 
women to * further Oom the Omnipotent.” 

It is extraordinary what people will believe. 
A couple of vears ago a man who styled himself 
“ Adam-Cod”’ was expelicd from several western 
cities of America for attempting to oreanise nude 
processions. Moreover, he managed ta obtain 
many fanatical converts, He induced his followers 
to arm themselves with rifles, and during a conflict 
with the police, who had determined to stop this 
kind of religion, “‘ Adam-God”’ was hilled and the 
sect broken up. 

The ‘“ Holy Ghosters”” were another sect among 
whom the women predominated. They sailed 
about tho world in a smal! siip trying to obtain 
converts wherever they went. Many women, 
attracted by the prospects of voyaging round the 
world, wero lured away until the authorities 
stepped in and put a stop to it. 
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| insanitary conditions, but a native of Gibraltar 


was attacked who had been in a hinatic asylum for 
nincteena years, living under the most perfect 
hygicnic conditions. 

The diseaze is very slow, and people who suffer 
lose their sight and voice in the long run. Fingers 
and tocs and pieccs of flesh drop off in the most 
horrifying way, the leper gradually vetting weaker 
and finally succumbing after many years of suffer- 
ing and bitter lonely misery. 

Curiously enough, few pcoplo actually dio of 
leprosy. 

The discaso weakens the constitution to 
such an extent tiat a leper becomes susccptiblo 
to otier discases, one of which attacks and kills 
Lim. 

To show how slow the disease is, it is sufficient 
to state that in the leper colony in New Brunswick 
one patient suffered for fifty years ! 

The diseaso is extremely rare in England. The 
last place where it lingered was Cornwall, but for 
the last hundred years there has been no reai fear 
of it there. Up the River Gambia, in Africa, thers 
is at least one leper in every town of anv size. 
Tho Maltcso aro particularly liable to it, the 
majority of the cases there being due to hereditary 
Cailscs. 

Practically the only thing known about this 
revolting discaso is that it is contagious, dn tho 
great majority of cases no means have yet been found 
to arrest its progress, though great things aro 
expectod of the various rays wita whiva doctors 


At one time it was supposed to be due purcly to! are now experimenting. 


Our Mere Man Contributor Says “No.” 


Ir a business man happens to return home unex- 
pectedly for dinner there is one thing which he 
certainly will not find—that is, his wile sitling 
ain to a comfortable, properly-cooked meal. 

No, the chances are that, she has “ something on 
& tray,” probally an egg with some toast and fea. 
The tea is inevitable. No woman could enjoy her 
ui:lday meal unless acup of tea were forthcoming. 

The tray is also inevitable. 

_To the masculing mind there is someihing 
singularly unsatisfying about such an apology for 
& meal. A man likes to settle down squarely in 
8 chair before a well-laid table. He likes to feel 
be is having a meal. 

If ho says this, the prompt retort is that he is 
&® greedy fellow who thinks of nothing but eating, 
and all arguments to the contrary are vain. For 
that Icisurely enjoyment of a well-laid table and 
& properly cooked and served meal is a thing that 
tuinety-seven women out of a hurdred don’t under- 
sand, and the three per cent. who do understand it 
havo learnt to do so from their husbands. 

When a woman marries, her first idea is to 


make a drawing-room. She takes the best room 
in the house, fills it with pretty and expensive 
gimeracks, and keeps it shut up six days a 
week. 

On the seventh she airs it when her neighbours 
come in to discuss weak tea and boughi cases, 
and to tall, scandal. 

Her hu band’s sittinz-rcom is always a bone of 
}conieniion, She say3 it is so dreadfully untidy. 
The rack of blackene 1 pipes, the pile of newspapers 
and magazines, the littered writing-tablo, and the 
deep arm-chait with its well-worn cushion3 are 
| a constant gricvance in her eyes. 

She regrets that sie cannot 1e.luce this room to 
the prim orderlicss of the rest of her sacred 
apartments. 

No thought of the rest and comfort to be 
enjoyed in this sccluded sancium ever enters 
; her head. 

To the woman it is the one eye-soro in her 
otherwise faultless house—-to the man it is the 
only comfortable retreat. 

A man looks upon pleasure and comfort as 
meaning tho same thing; but even the wealthy 
woman cannot comprehend this point of 
view. 

She will bo perfectly happy if she is dressed in 
the latest fashionable gown, but she will not be 
comfortable. Pleasure without comfort seems 
| Natural to a woman. 
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THE MESSAGE. 


Telling How a Boy Gave Up All for His Brothe.. 


uw 


Tar lad crept out of bed and drow acids the 
ragged blind from the windew to peep at the dawa 
of the gicat day. 

Yes, the great day! The thought of it pe 
vented him sleeping. In a few hours mor: |. 
would be in the train on his way to a land of « 
and glory. He was among those chosen for 
fortuight in the country—at a farmhouse mik ! 
miles away from the City and tue smoke. ‘iw 
a sent a keen thrill through his starved litt! 

dy. 

Yonder was the sun bringing its glowing messaue 
of magnificence. Good old sun! ‘The lad screws ! 
his match-like fingers together in his delirious j..v. 

A fortnight! Fourteen days where the s: 
made the flowers grow! It scemed untiue, unre :!. 
He rubbed his eyes to make stire he was awake ail 
in his senses, then turned and peered into the hal:- 
darisness that hid the smelly room. 

A broad smile stole across the pinched feat: res 
a3 he pictured the clean white bedroom he wou! ! 
have for the coming fortnight, and contrast. it 
with the dirty hovel he had slept in ever since |i: 
ie born with the rickety bedstead, the broken 
chair. 

“Vl lie in bed all dye the fust dye,” he mutter.', 
“just to sce wot it's like . . . No, I wot. 
ll play in the sunshine till I'm tired at.” 

As tue lad stood there, rubbing his hands in ‘sis 
riotous glee, there was a movement on the bed ia 
the shadow, and a startled voice piped out: 

*“ Billy!) Wot yew’ro a-doin’ of in the dark?’ 

“Secia’ mi cloze is orl ready, Tim, that’s all. 
Wuz just goin’ to pin a button on mi weskit.” 


Tstial 


T°ain’t lime fer yer train yet, is it?” 

“No, but I ain’t goin’ to run no risks. 
be startin’ soon.”* 

[rom tho bed came a big sigh. Billy's cy: 4 
pierced the gloom, and he thought he detecte:t his 
younser brother wiping something from his 
chee!:. 

Then he was quiet again. The sun rose hisher. 
The great highway stretching from the corner of 
the court was growing busy. The clatter of ¢ 
morning toilers on their way to work was Dlei:!i is 
with the hum of London’s traffic—tho hum ti.t 
would soon develop to a mighty roar. The gleiic 1s 
hour was drawing nigh. 

Billy ctood by tho window for an hour, his whit 
fave pressed aguinst the panes. ‘Then, very slowly, 
he turned away from it and glided to the bel wit 
gazed at Tim. The pillow was wet. Billy pre ocd 
his sleeping brother's arm, and the cyes open. !. 

“Ello,” he said, in a surprised voice, Ain't 
yew gone yet?” 

Lilly shook his head. “T ain't goin’? he ail. 

Tim sat up and gazed at his brother in blak 
astonishinent. 

“Tve just ’ad a messago to say as ‘ow I mt 
stop at’ome aw’ arsk the Fmsh Air Fund to Iet yw 
go astid, ’cos yew're two years younger an’ alls; 
ill.” 

For a moment Tim was tempted to shrich ot 
his joy at the news, but, realising suddenly thot .. 
going would mean his brother's deprivatic:, 1+ 
cheeled his merriment. 

Lilly was sorting out the child’s attire, and Lik’: g 
him rise and get ready. 

Tin slid out of bed, looking like a child just rover 
from a troubled dream. He was far from satistin!. 
If: knew Billy's charitable spirit too well. ; 

“Are yew sure about that messaie, Billy 2° he 
ked in a semi wondrous tone. “ Do yew Lnow 
somebody proper sent it?” 

Biily cleared his throat aud answered s 

“YVus. It como from muvver, Tim,” 

“Muvver! She’s dead, Billy!” 

“T know. But she can sce us. She come out 
of the skies wiv the sun this mornin’ au’ she °-4 — 
she sez sig 

And the rest was lost in the brave lad’s tears. 

There are no expenses of management fcr the Fresh 
Air Fund. All expenses are borne by the promcies: 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daily bi): 
Licniced, the Standcérd Newspapers, Limited, ©: 
the Ragged School Union. ‘There is no dist. t: 
of cluss or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's hay: 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party ct 2", 
with the necessary atiendants. ‘Ten ahiilinge pu = .+: 
a fortnight at the seaside. Subscriptions should |. 
acidreased te the Hon. Secrctary, F.A-E., Poares s 
Weekly, Hennetta Street, London, W.C., and wil! he 


acknowledged in tho paper. Collecting forms iiay Le 
had on application. 
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This is the Cantankerous Crank’s description of the Coronation. For sheer pessimism it is hurd to beat. 
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f When Jurymen Get the Jumps. 


Some Odd Occurrences in British and Foreign 
Courts, 

At Hackney Coroner’s Court the other day no 
member of the jury was willing to act as foreman, 
and a delay of balf an hour was caused while the 
twelve good men and true were left to settle the 
vexed question. 

The ordinary man in the strect may be excused 
for fecling nervous the first time that he has to 
take his seat in the jury box. Everything is new 
and strange, and he generally feels that he is oaly 
one degree removed from the gentleman in the 
docl: opposite. 

The result is sometimes scen in the most extra- 
ordinary blinders. At Dijon, in France, in October 
of the year before last, a man was being tried for 
committing a murder. He was accused of stabbing 
the man to death. 

The questions asked of the jury were two. (1) 
Did the prisoner commit the murder? (2) Did 
he commit it with intent 2? The jury meant to sa: 
“Yes” to the first question ; ‘“‘ No” to the second. 
But the foreman was so nervous that he reversed 
he order of the replies. 

No altzration of the verdict being possible, the 
prisoner got off scot free.- 

At Poplar, a juryman objected to being sworn. 
He was told by the judgo that he could “ affirm.” 
Red and confused, he replied that it was his own 
objection, and had nothing to do with his “ firm.”* 

WHAT CLEVER COUNSEL CAN DO. 

At the same court and at the same time another 
Juryman wa3 serving who was troubled with none 
of the nervousness which afflicted his colleague. 
A doctor who was giving evidence spoke in rather 
a low and inaudible tone, whereupon the juror in 
question remarked encouragingly : 

“Speak up, man, Don’t mumble like a nervous 
schoolboy.” 

The effect that the speoches of counsel have aipon 
jucymen was well illustrated recently in Mr. Justice 
Darling’s Court. A man was suing his nephew 
to recover part payment for a Jaundry at Forest 
Gate. The defence was that the laundry was far 
less lucrative than it had been painted. 

Half way through the morning the jury sent a 
note to the judgo to say that they were all agreed 
in favour of the defendant. 

Counsel for the plaintiff asked leave to address 
them in favour of his client, and at the end of his 
specch they were no longer unanimous, 

Then it was tho turn of counsel for the defence, 
and after he had pegged away eloquently for about 
half an hour the jury had all reverted to their former 
opinion, and the defendant got his verdict. 

An occurrenco at Manchester Assize Court was 
enough to make any jury nervous. A little more 
than a year ago Mr. Justico Walton, having finished 
the es business, decided to assist with the criminal 
tria 


FIFTEEN MEN MISSING. 

Nineteen special jurors were called, but only 
four answered. The judge announced that he 
would fine the absent jurymen £5 cach, and then 
ordered the under-sherilf to close the doors of the 
court-room and “seizo”* eight men from those 
present to make up the full number. This was 
done, and the cight were Ied into the box and 
formally sworn. 

Four years ago there was tried at Chicago o 
man named Herman Biilik. His crime was the 
murder of a wholo family named Kanz, 

Billik was a professional fortune-teller and 
reputed to be learned in the horrible lore of the 
“ Vaudoo ” rites of Haiti. When the trial opened, 
and the jury began to be collected, Billik apparently 
hypnotised each juryman whom he thought was 
averse to him. =, 

Two were prostrated after being accepted by the 
public prosecutor. Two more became hysterical 
after the trial had begun, and bogged wildly to bo 
released. A fifth who looked very ill complained 
of giddiness, and could not answer questions. 
It was three days before twelve mon could be found 
fit and able to try the case. 

Happily, Billik was in the end found guilty and 
will hypnotize no more jurymea. 


Join the ‘“‘CATCH YOUR PAL” club at 
once, Entrance fee ninepence. Annual subs 
scription what you like. Happiness for all 
«see isrst page). ‘ 
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OUA KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No 31. 


(1) ROUND TABLE. 

The winning explanation was contributed by E. FP. 
Whitehead, Brusley, Nottingham, who has gained the 
prize of 10s. 6d. for the following : 

When the mystic British King Arthur conferred 
with or feasted his knights, he placed them at a 
“Round Table.” Thus none sat at the head and 
none at the foot, and jealousy was avoided. The 
“Round Table” has thus become synonymous with 
“* Equality.” 

(2) THE SICK MAN (POLITICAL). 

The best definition of this phrase was received from 
G. Heatley, 16 Victoria Street, Birmingham, who wrote 
as follows : . 

Just prior to the Crimean War, in which England 
and France assisted Turkey against Russia, the Czar 
Nicholas aptly likened the dying power of the Turkish 
Empire to the gradual sinking of a sick man. The 
phrase lived, and Turkey is still “The Sick Man of 
Europe.” - _ 

(3) EL DORADO. 

The contribution from C. T. Shearsmith, 7 Stanley 
Terrace, South ‘Parade, Hull, which gained the prize, 
was thus expressed : 

The mythical ‘Golden Land’? believed by the 
Spanish Eoneaeenes of South America to be located 
near the source of the Orinoco. Hundreds of daring 
adventurers perished in quest of it. Now it means 
the lands of ‘‘facry” gold of which youth dreams, 
and at which age shakes a disillusioned head. 


(4 LEGAL TENDER. 

The attempt sclected as the best, read as follows, and was 

submitted by J. Campbell, 1 Westbourne Terrace, Ibroz, 
Ow 3 : 

As a debtor might inconvenience a creditor by an 
unwieldy payment, in copper, for example, a limita- 
tion is set upon the amount of certain coins which 
may be legally tendered. Copper coins are legal 
tender up to twelve pence ; silver up to £2 ; sovereigns 
for any amount. 

(5) SETTING THE THAMES ON FIRE. 

The prize-winner, J. U. Bertram, 19 St. Michad's 
Road, Stoc!cell, 8.W., defined the above phrase in the 
following terms : 

A man who “ sets the Thames on fire,” is one whose 
abilities, added to great industry, bring him to the 
front. Purists say. that “Thames” should bo 
“ tcmse,”’ a sieve used by farmers ; the phrase implying 
that a harJ-working man might sct the implement 
on fire by his cnergy. 

(6) COLLECTIVISM. 

The prive was won buy H. Ronald, 102 Charlotte Street, 
Fraserburgh, whose definition was thus worded s 

Collectivism is the economic theory of modern 
socialism that industry should be carried on with a 
collective capital. Its adherents favour the acquisition 
of property and industrial enterprises, and the fixing 
of the conditions of employment by the State or 
municipality alone. 


1 DO NOT WANT 


You to puzzle your head. What I want you to do 
{s merely to use the knowledge that you already possess. 
That knowledge should be worth half-a-guinea to 
you if you comply with tho following conditions. ~ 

Below you will find half a dozen words or phrases. 
Most of them are familiar enough to you. What I 
wish you to do is to get a postcard, explain on it any 
of theo Knowledge Tests given below, in the simplest 
language possible, and post it on. Each week I give 
a half-guinea for each of the explanations considered 
the clearest and best. Seo if you can earn one, | 


(1) Cooking his Goose. 
(2) Pan-Slavism, 

(3) Renaissance, 

(4) Nemesis. 

(5) Nobel Prizes. }; 
(8) Hall Marked, 


I want all my readers to entor this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise @ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your namo and address. 

You mny send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, July 6th. You 
may send all your postcards for this competition in 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 
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Queen Alexandra did not Know the Meani.. ; 
“A Packet of Fags.” ene 


Tax Prince of Wales is learning Wels) s5 
will be able to make suitable replics to tie \ 
addresses that will be presented to hii \!-: 
is “invested” at Carnarvon. It is to be |. 
that the Prince will be very carefully ¢». 
for Royalties are never more human ‘a! 
more ready to make a slip than when tl: t 1, 
tackle a new language. . , 

The most terrible instance of this fii. je 
supplied by Queen Alexandra's sister, the |. 
Empress of Russia, and in her case the |.:: 
was ‘‘ bad ” in more senses than one. 

When she went to Russia as the consot «f {: 
Emperor Alexander she I:new litile or neti; 
the language of her new country. One (iv, © 
after her marriage, she was standing by.:» 
window idly listening to the chatter 0, © 4 
soldiers who were having an argument in tlie.. -, 
St Some pbrases they used repeateilv. a: 5 

mpress, not knowing exactly what ‘it 5, 
treasured it up in her mind, intendir< to <i 4 
her husband with the progress she wes ms... 4 
Russian. 

Soon afterwards, all the great clerry «' 1 5 
Russian Church came to pay their respect? ist 9 
new Empress. They were graciously rii: 
their Majesties and the audience was jroo. 
with tho customary Court smoothness woo ¢ 
ill-luck would have it—the Empress si!) 
remembered the phrascs the soldiers lac i... 

A VOLLEY OF RUSSIAN “ BILLINGSGAT?.” 

The feelings of the horrified priests mix to very 


. 


| faintly imagined when the smiling youny ! ~ s 


suddenly shot at them a volley of the « “% 
Russian “ Dillingsgate.” 

The deputation, their faces blinc)«! 
horror, retired in confusion, and the Kin: ' 
nearly strangled with laughter wlica his yo. ’ 
explained. ~ 

Queen Alexandra learned English very ¢ .: 
but a little incident that happencd o  : 
a visit she paid to a hospital some ycars az ’ 
to show that there were certain bits of the hr 1 
tongue with which she was still unfamili.r. 

In the course of a short chat with an inv !'e4 
bluejacket she asked if there were cnyt!ci. +s 
could send him. 

The man thought a minute. “Will, 
Majesty. there’s just one thing I world li-.”’ 
* And what is that 2?” the Queen asked | in’! 

“A packct of fags,” was the carnest roy! 

Queen Alexandra, a triflo bewildere:'. ©. 4 
vaguely and promised the “‘fags’’ woull tx 5 
3 
i) 


ycuk 


to him. At the first opportunity slice cail' 
one of the hospital staff and rather an.: 
asked what “ fags’ were. 

Needless to say, the bluejacket’s wish vo: 7 
gratified. 

Her long friendship with the ex-Pmoo 
Eugénie, herself a Spaniard, was of inimeis 
to Queen Victoria of Spain in mastin: ta 
language of her husband’s pcople. 

VERY FOND OF MAMMA. 

Her Majesty takes oceasione] walks in the c'" % 
and public gardens of Madrid, and she has) 
a few coins for the beggars slice msy *- 
“Blessed be your mother!” is one of tiv". % 
exclamations that salute her, anid bowie * 4 
understood that the phrase was not to b> {°° 
literally, she whispered to the Kinz onc 
“How fond the people seem to be of mat 

A ludicrous story is told about the 
Denmark’s difficulties with the Tcclandis t! 

She was once on a visit to the Danis cel. 
Iceland, and, knowing that her host of tho ine” 


had a number of childron, she as.cu 
many. 

“Oh, about two hundred,” was the 1! $ 
reply 


“Two hundred!” gasped the Queen. ; 
garding the “about.” ‘‘ How can you j’ / 
maintain such a number ?” 

“Oh, it’s quito easy.” tho old gonthrs*, 
plained. “In summer I turn them out on to 7 
to grass and in winter I eat them!” 4 

This was too much for the distracted Quer. * | 
she demanded an immediate explanation. |i: * 
simple enough. She had mixed up twowor 
instead of asking about his children, she bu 
how many sheep he had. 


a 


Could yow be more pessimistic? I want something really gloomy. For the best description—- OS” 


WreEk ENDING 
Suny 6, 1911. 


1ime of the murder. 


Mimi Hume, heartbroken, her faith in David shattered, 


Lang, a young man after her money. 
Misi aud avid's reunion was effected by John Jarvis. 


downfail. 
Crushington, in her power. 


Wheu Jarvis finds this out he throws over his police duties and 
his girl. Posing as a drunken English sailor, he finds her in an evil House In the vicen 
ridden quarter of Marseilles, still in the clutches of Madame Frayle. 


dé Bast s*. TO GUIDE NEW READERS. 

Mimi Hame an av nglis arc a newly-married couple spendi 

fn Paris. David sheltered’ Mimi's mother, Betty—the wonan whe wae driven frou hone. 

from the police cn the night of the Bewlay Street murder. 
As the result of this he was nearly forced to marry Phoebe Kenyon. Phebe knew 

whom he was shiclding, and swore in the witmess-box that he was with her, Phebe, at the 


John Jarvis is a detective who has risen rapidiy. He has 
Mrs. Mowls: aiar glalapege ra Frayle, for baby-murder. . been sent to Paris to arrest 
Madame Frayie was the woman who bilackmaile ett 1] 1 
Now she has Jarvis’ sweetheart and the yi ont icon acne ie: 
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ome— 


promised to marry Rupert 


big Oxford Street draper, Mark 


\ nN RN OR a Oy res 
racer Se ate ate rseeteogersoarertocteeteeteotessorsoezoase nse oSeeceecoeseest “Lemme go! And I'll tell you—the name of 


CHAPTER NINETEEN, 
The Arrest of Madame Frayle. 


©, 0, ©, %sMusPostor’ ostocteatesPocrosroctectecteetnseets 
aSoagensoosonsoese ratte Meee wecorseeceesee ce clots we oacoelee, 


Mavamuge FrayLe must have friends, and allies, and 
builics in thisden, thought Jarvis. A scream for help 
ig!.t spell ugly business, 

* Let me go!”’ she gasped. 

The words were just distinguishable for all the 
pressure over ker mouth, 

No!” 


There vas a bed in the room and Jokn Jarvis was 
dro csing her towards it. 

Maisio had risen to her knees and was shading her 
es<3 with one hand as if something were wrong with 


her sight, or as if the light so blinded her, though it 
was not stiong, that she could not clearly make out 
what was happening. 

* Lemme go!” 

It was muflled, like one speaking with a mouthful 
of Lot potato 

* l'll—confess—only lemme go!” 

© Confess, will you——” 

“ Ii—you—lemme go!” 

John Jarvis relaxed the pressure over the woman's 
moth somewhat. 

“Lemme go—I'll tell you—who—killed Durward 
Kenyon—Icmme go!” 

‘ie woman went limp and dropped to her knees; 
elytched her arms round his, 

Jarvis too his hand from her mouth. 

“ All rizht, Maisie, lass!” But he did not turn his 
teal, Ho was ready to clap his hand again over the 
iuan’s slobbering, twitching mouth if she attempted 
to voice a scream. His eyes were hard as cold stecl. 

For Exven’s sake, lemme go! I was paid to do 
it--T was only ’is instrument—lcmme go!” 
tho woman was incoherent, almost delirious now, 
in her terror, 

.” But lemme go first-—lemme go first!” 

“I know who done the Bewlay Street murder— 

think what that means to you——” 
_ But John Jarvis had known who had done that 
fer some time. John Jarvis had traced ‘* Mrs. Clinton” 
and ber son to lodgings off the Marylcbone Road, had 
icund finger-prints on a piece of paper wedged to 
teep @ looking-glass steady that corresponded with 
iacer-prints found on the premises of the house in 
Nevlay Street, in the basement of which Durward 
Keayon, Phebe Kenyon’s husband, had been found 
murdercd, a pair of scissors driven home to his heart. 

And John Jarvis had solved the dual fdentity of 
Mrs, Clinton and Betty Hume, the wife who left 
sue Vicarage at Hallard’s Cross many years ago. 
John Jarvis was practically responsible for ell the 
clicf facts—associated with the Bewlay- Street murder 
-—plgeon-holed at Scotland Yard, though many of 
th:ra had never been rade public, and had not Jarvis 
icen detailed off to other work, Steve Darrack might 
aave been identified as ‘‘ Mrs. Clinton's” eon and 
hailed from his Dartmoor cell to take his trial for 
murder—before his mother and Louis Death could have 
cuntrived his escape, 

fue big-bodied woman atill on her knees, clutching 
cound his knees, and shaking like a jelly, ecemed to 
lave gone mad. Drink bad been playing slow, 
itvidious havoc with her nerves, She was wanted for 
si unspcakable offence, which would be punished 
vith a long term of penal servitude; but the horror 
of the scaffold was also threateninz, 

A coroner's jury had returned a verdict of wilful 
Tourer against a Mia. Mowle, of Cricklewood, having 
found her guilty of massacring innocents and concealing 
their remains in the cellar and back garden of her 
little villa in Yew Tree Grove, though, according to the 
newspapers, there had scemed scant likelihood of Mrs. 
Mowle being brought to justice, she having disappeared 
from the neighbourhood more than thirteen years 
before the discovery of the remains, 


——On similar lines I will give ten cigar culters. 


‘im who stole your gal—I was only the instrument 
afterwards—I’ve not been unkind to ’er—dearie, 
dearie, say to John that I've not been unkind to you— 
I’ve been a mother to you——” 

Sho was gabbling in a whisper. John Jarvis still 
clutched her wrist, his other hand ready to gag her 
if she attempted to sorcam for help. , 

He looked terrible. 

*I—won't scream—I'll be good as an Innocent 
baby—don’t clap that ‘and over my mouth till— 
lemme go! Swear you'll lemme go—if I tell you— 
they'll make you an Ainspector, John Jarvis—you'll 
reach the top o’ the tree—moncv, you shall ‘ave 
moncy—money for you and your little lady to set up 
‘ousckeeping with. Ob, for the love o’ ’Faven lemmo 
gzo—I’ve been sinned against rather than sinning! 
Dearie, dearie, put in a good word for yc-——” 

Maisie had slowly risen from her knees to her feet, 
yet not seeming from her manner to have grasyed or 
to be grasping fully what had and waa happening. 

“It is you, John, my Jokn?” she whispered. 
“Hold her, John—don't let ber touch me—don’t 
let her——” 

“No, lass, no!’ 

Sounds reached him. Footsteps. 

He clapped a hand over Madame Frayle’s mouth. 
Heaven only knew how many allies she might not have 
on the premises. 

“Lass, quick! Lock that door!” 

Maisie obeyed, swiftly, like a child. Almost as she 
turned the key someone outside turned the handle 
of the door. 

“ Screech,” whispered John Jarvis to the woman he 
gripped, ‘‘ and I wring your neck!” 

He had found his girl, Lut he had yet to get her 
safely clear of the premises in which ehc had been kept 
prisoner. 

He had got the woman, whose horrible methods had 
been revcaled to him when he saw ber pressing a drug- 
ecdden handkerchief to Maisie’s face, and he was 
fierccly hungry to bring her to justice ; but that was a 
little thing compared with his anxicty for Maisie. 

The window in the room was broken, and he was 
blessed with strong Jungs and a powerful voice. But 
the outlook was over the tops of houses. Before 
assistance could arrive, the door might hare been 
emushed in, himself overwhelmed Ly odds, and Maisie 
carried off—silenced. And when the police arrived, 
they would be told a story of an English sailor, mad 
and dangerously drunk, who had created a disturbance, 
broken windows, but had been successfully ejected 
before the arrival of the police. 

Such possibilities had flashed through John Jarvis’ 
brein. He had considerable knowledge of the methods 
and ruses adopted, when trouble arose, in a certain 
type of criminal den. 

The lamp stii! stood on the floor where he hed placed 
{t. There was light enough for him to read the look of 
hope that bad kindled in Madame Frayte's eves at the 
sound of footsteps outside and the turning of the door- 
handle. His grip tightened on ker mouth. Thia was 
not a time for any display of mistaken chivalry. He 
was no brute, Jcun Jarvis, and beld women a8 a rulo fa 
great honour. But had ft bceu necessary for the 
salvation of the girl he loved, he would not have 
hesitated to have literally throttled the life out of 
Madame Frayle. 

Again the handle of the door was turned. Matfste, 
who bad only just turned the key In the nick of time, 
stood close to it, Sbe looked dazed rather than 
terrified, yet she had obeyed the command of the man 
she loved instantly. The clouds obscuring her rind 
rere clearing, though they were not yet completely 
dissolved. Ha she been fn full possession of her 
faculties during what she had undergone eince the 
night eho had been lured to supper by Mark Crush- 
Ington, Madame Rose aiding and abetting, her reason 
might have been permancatly affccted. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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LUMBAGO. 


Nearly Doubled with Pain in the Back. 


Mrs. & Hcerrewt, of 388 AlmaStreci. Alfreton, 
says: “ For three mouths I have beea laid up in 
bed with backache, unable to move. The dcetor 
said it was lumbago. The flesh was so tender 
with the constant sulfering that I could not bear 
to be touched. 

“Often when T was able to Le about the house 
I was nearly doulled with the pain in the back, 
and couldn't stoop to pick anything up. I could 
hard!y put one foot before the other. 

As long as I live I shall never Icse an oppor- 
tunity of recommending Doan’s Packache Kiduey 
Fills, for they have mace a different woman o/ 
me. I fe!t easier after the very first box, and 
after a thorough course of the medicins the 
lumbzgo pains were completely gone. 

(Signed) “Saran Herre...” 

Over five years after her cure, Mrs. Hurrell said: 
“T_ have enjoyed very good health since my cure, 
and it is a long time now since I have needed any 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills.” 

So many fatal discases arise from kidney and 
bladder disorders that you shculd begin with 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills (of which Mra. 
Hurrell speaks so highly) as soon as there are any 
such unmistakable symptoms of kidney disorder as 
ee in the loins, backache, dropsy, rheumatisi, 

ladder troubles, gravel, dizziness, ete. 

2s. Od. a box, six boxes, 13s. Yd. ; of all dealers, 
or pest free from the Foster-McClel!an Co, 
8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. Don't 
ask for backache and kidney pills—ask distinctly 
for Doan's backache kidney piils, the same aa 
Mrs. Hurrell bad. 
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SHAMPOG POWDERS 


A Free Shampoo for cvery Reader 
of ‘Pearson's Weekly.’ 


At this time of 
the year thera 
feo nothing 


refreshing a:a 
wet shampoo. 

cleanse 
the batr cocls 
the bead, sori 
$f the shampoo 
te taken with 


dcr it is @ most 
eujovable 
operation, and 


ies, 

Proprietore 
will ecnd free 
to all sending thety name and address or s postcard, efu) 
Shampoo Powder, exactly ag anid at the shops for wd 

Gatine Shampoo Powderspro uvead ca amMpoo, 
which does not inany wav injure the heathy crow cf the hair 
by robting :t of ita natural o'!, oe do many bhain;00 powerrs, 

Oatire Shaini:oo Powders clean thervoekly. and leave the hair 
lusay, at the game time «nhanc.ng ite natural criour 


1 . 
They are easy t> nee. and, being deliestely parf:med, ean be 
esed as sachets for ecenting Leudkero:.iefs, gloves, e:c,, ur til 

i aArmpoo. 
“4 tily packed and aold bv al! Chemis‘n ant Stores, ff 
price 2!. ea le, per Dex of 7 packets, or in ds. 6d. bariels 
eontaining 8. Mivient for 25 shuopees, 

Send todsy for one of there ic!) size packets. which is sere 
free, or take advautage uf the alternative cfer be.ow, 


This Toilet Outfit FREE 


In order ‘o thoroughly intre des the other Oa:ine Preparatione, 
which are equaily useful and de ientin!, the Proprie:ors have 
repared the de:nty toulet cu'Scilugrated herewith, Thiw wil 
nt free tall writing foi the same who mention thls puper 
enci ce ad. im stamps (gd. stamps prefered) for po.tege 


waderstocd that ony 
one of these outiits 
ean he sent to eac' 
tadividoal, and 
wrera more Wianione 
fa recuired, 2 Ja. P.O, 
Brust be incindcd for 
every additicnal out- 
ftappoedf r. 
Appircaticrsshon!d 
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“Madame?” said a woman's voice on the other 
side of the locked door. 

Jarvis recognised {t, that of Madame Riposte, who 
had been introduced to him in the dancing-saloon as 
tho proprictress of the establishment. e 

“‘Madame, aro youthere?”? In French “ Admit 
me i. ” 

The woman outside rattled the door now. 

“Goon!” whispered Jarvis to the woman whom he 
held prisoner. “Tell her you're in bed, too tired! 
Say anything different, and I'll wring your neck. 
Tut I may give you a chance yet—I only want my 

irk!” 

: He withdrew his hand from her mouth. But before 
she could speak, a startled “ Afon Dieu /” reached 
him from tho otber side of the door. 

Madame Riposte had dropped to one knee, wonder- 
ing at the silenco, and was pecring through the key- 
hole, the key so turned that the aperture was only 
pertially obscured. 

**Good Heavens!” 

It slipped from Jarvis’ lips. 

* Alphonse, Gustave, Jacques——” 

The woman outeide was calling out names, rattling 
the door as she did so. Then a rcsponse to her calls 
evidenced by the sounds of quick footsteps. 

With a screcch, realising assistance was at hand, 
Madame Frayle tried to wrench herself free. 

“No, you don’t!’ said John Jarvis. ‘* Maisic, lass 
—get to the window—shout for all your worth— 
murder—polico—smash the glass—raise Cain!” 

There was not much glass leit to smash ; but Maisie 
obeyed ; screamed, picked up a chair, and struck at 
the window with it. 

And still. as from a great distance, came the sounds 
of scraping fiddles and the murmur—that at close 
quarters was wild dina—of men and women carrying on 
a wild orgy in the dancing-saloon. 

Someone had flung himself against the locked door. 
Then John Jarvis, still holding on to Madame Frayle, 
began to bellow for help with all the strength of his 
lunes. No other way but this now. 

And Madame Frayle suddenly seemed to lose her 
wits, John Jarvis was not troubling to keep a hand 
over ker mouth now. The morc din, the better. 

She was inet iy cursing, pleading. 

“ Lemme go—I'll get you out of this—John Jarvis— 
lommc go! I can tell you things—they’ll make you 
an inspector—may you rot, you and your gal—shc's 
been common property since—lemme go!” 

Gabbled out frenziedly, incoherently, swiftly. 
Once she tried to bite the powerful hands gripping 
her, but her tecth snapped together on emptiness. 

“ Lemme go—I know who kilied Durward Kenyon— 
may you burn!” 

‘The din was terrible. The faint sounds of scraping 
fiddles and tho murmur of voices had ceased. 

Again and again someone—or more than one—had 
dashed against the locked door. But the lock held. 

Then a crash; a blow had splintered a panel. 

“Wame!” roared Jobn Jarvis. “Slip behind 
me!” 

A hand and something that gleamed had been 
thrust through tho rent in the door. 

“Shoot tho dog down!” screamed Madame Riposte 
outsile, ‘and then—sauve qui pert /”’ 

* Behind mo, Maisie!’ roared John Jarvi>. and 
then ho whipped up Madamo Frayle, and held ier in 
front of him for a shield. 

“Don't shoot !’’ screamed Madame Frayle. ‘ For 
the love of —mercy—let me live—don’t let me die——” 

Crack ! 

But the bullet had gone wide. And then more din 
outside, more confusion. John Jarvis realised. The 
hand with the magazine pistol bad been withdrawn 
from tho gap. 

“ England—good old England,” he roared, “‘ to the 
rescue.” 

* An’ bonnie Scotland——” 

It rang out above the din. 

“ And bonnie Scotland !’’ roared back John Jarvis. 

The cry had come from the Scot, one of tho band of 
eailormen, just home from sea, who had gone on the 
carouse that nicht, with a Spanianl, a yellow-haired 
Dane, and two Englishmen, one of whom had seemed 
i drunkest of the lot, thougi sober as a judge, John 

arvis. 

Crack, crack, crack ! , 

The magazine pistol was spitting fire from the hand 
of the French Anarchist bully who held it ; not into the 
room where John Jarvis stood, a big-framed, gaunt 
giant, onc hand on Madame Fravle’s throat—she was 
grovelling on her knees now—and hig other arm round 
the girl he loved. 

He was secing red, the albsirthe-sodden Anarchist 
bully, and had blazed indiscriminstcly into the con- 
fused humanity that was surging wo the stairs, wild, 
tawdry women of several nationalitics, men of meny 
countrics, some drunk and others more or Jess sober. 
And in the van, two sailormen, Scot and Englishman. 
When the Anarchist bully pumred out lead into the 
up-sureing stream of humanity, women howled and 
screamed, and coward-men among the crush shrieked ; 
there was a turning and a pressing back in panic- 
stricken terror, and women went down and were 
trampled on, and the stairs became blocked. 
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But the Scot and the Englishman pressed on, drunk 
both possibly, but magnificent all the same. 

Only two cartridges left to the man atop the stairs. 

Crack ! 

It was as {f an {nvisible hand had snatched the cap 
from the Scot's head, and flung it away behind him. 


Crack ! 
“T'll break yer blooming jaw—for that!” spat out 


the English sailorman. ° 

He was quite inaudible in the din. The bullet had 
carried away a piece of his ear. 
stairs hurled his pistol at the Scot. The latter ducked, 


rushed, got his head somehow between the man’s 


legs—heaved. 
here was a crash. When later they gathered up 
the wounded and trampled-on and one dead man from 


the stairs, the Anarchist bully was the dead man. His 


neck was broken. 


Below, police and gendarmes had arrived, and were 
trying to fight thcir way through the crowd on tho 


stairs. 

Madame Riposte and the others she had summoncd 
to her assistance had disappeared from the landing. 

- Togethers, mate!” 

“Ooh a 


e ” 
Scot | Englishman hurled themselves against the 


door, one of its panels burst in. Unity is strength. 
The door gave. 

“Thanks, lads!” cried John Jarvis. 

One arm wes still round the gitl ne luved, the 
had saved ; his other hand still gripped Madame Frayle. 


She was gibbering now like an idiot, frothing a little 


at the mouth. ‘ 
* * . * 

Scotland Yard's Assistant Commissioner was seated 
in his office, Chief Ingpector Colville just summoned 
into his presence. 

“Cablegram from Marseilles,” said the great man. 
“ Frayle is arrested.” A shadow of a smile played 
round his mouth. 
of his sick-leave. And he’s found his girl.” 

“Glad to hear that, sir,” eaid Colville of Scotland 
Yard. 

* . @ s e e 

“It is you, John?” 

They were alone together. No scraping of fiddle, no 
hubbub of tawdry women and drunken men. A quiet 
room in lcdgings found for the rescued girl by tho 
Marseilles police. 

“ Sure enough ! ” whispered John Jarvis. 
own! Got you—got you—got you!” 

“Till death us do part, John!” whispered Maizie. 
“Hold me very close, John—very close!” 

But it was hardly possible for John Jarvis to hold 
her more closely to tim than he was doing. 


** Heart’s 
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Lonpon was fast filling up again—not that anyone 
but the writers of paragraphs for Society journals 
would have noticed that London had ever been empty. 
Nevertheless, the season had come and gone. 

Society with a big ‘‘S” was coming back, and on 
this pleasantly cool September evening the fashionable 
restaurant of the Savoy Hotel was almost filled. The 
usual mixed gathering; thoee who came to see; those 
who came to be scen, and a few who only came to eat 
and drink—and the remainder those i wanted to 
keep in touch with life and have a good time. 

Among these latter was our old friend Peggy Fossall. 
She was with a merry party of young people, her host 
and chaperone a charming whitetail | old lady whose 
heart was still young. Lady Castaway was notorious 
among her own set as a matchmaser, and she was one 
of the most popular hostesses in London because she 
had the subtle gift of undcrstanding. Skohad known 
Peggy Fossall a long time, but had only lately taken 
her up seriously. Peggy wanted a husband; sho was 
too pretty and too clever to go through life any longer 
without woman’s natural and lawful protector. It did 
not take the woman of the world long to discover the 
girl's secret. 

Bramicy Basildon was not on Lady Castaway’s 
visiting list, but he soon found himself thero without 

uite knowing low. He ought to have been one of her 

inner-party at the Savoy this evening, but to her lady- 
ship’s disgust he had been unable to accept as he was 
already booked for a previous invitation to feed at the 
Savoy with a party of confirmed bachelors. 


DONT TAKE SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
Until you have seen the “ Daily Express” Seaside 
and Country Accommodation Column. Hundreds 
of similar advertisements appear daily, and from 
these you can easily make a satisfactory selection. 
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Sold Everywhere. One Halfpenny. 
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“ The brutes!” Lady Castaway aitiieant? 
ao always thought ol thelr siotaagts beh 
80. 


heir table she gave him a discrect |, 


nothing 
went pit-a-pat at a great rate. 
Curious, for she had not met him since ¢! 


then, she reminded herself—awfully decent ! 
elped her fool the policc—and done all sur: 


to do. 
And then P 


fork, and snub the unfortunate young ».: 


She stole another glance at Bramley B: 


course, he would never forgive her for the part... |: 


played in unmasking Phebe Kenyon. 

‘“* My dear, you're eating nothing and yi: |. 
pale,” Lady Castaway cried. , 
are you in love?” 

o oth,” P 
Fossall! And 
brother cf mine? 
Millie Missett. I believe she's quite a cr 
course he’s too young to think about such ti: 


And then sho beamed on the young man |): - 


and deftly turned the conversation from | 


marriage, and commenced discussing and «.:. - 


the people in the >eutaurant. 


“ Do you see thet old chap over there by tis. / 
the young man eaid, nodding to a tehie u- > + 
“He often dises here, always «lon, 1 


window. 


Worth a pot of money, £ believo. His si: « 


suicide rome time ago; bit of a scanial, 1 i. 


carefully hushed up.” 


The young man stopped and started. for!:°): 


was frowning disapproval at him, and I). __ 


had really gone white. 


For the old man was Gidcon Lang; it was ro 


3 


their stomachs befurc 


past had seen Basildon enter the restaurart - - 


and a smile which might have conveyed a gr-1' 1. 
at all, Yet she was conscious that her L 


) 


mths 


Mimi Hume's wedding; he had been awisliy ¢: 


ae a little fat chucklo as she remembered jin ; ‘ 


things no other man would have had the wi. c: » 
sighed and laid down her }.i;;" 


left who was muttcring pretty nonsense in |,» 


“ Are you feces i!) 


announced promptiv. ‘| 
ave you heard about thi . 
Ho's engaged to a (1!) 


alone who had startled her and awakeiio! i> ! 


whole train of slumbering memories and « 
fears; for languidly crossing the restaurant, | 
her way to a tabie at the far end, Pegey hai sr, 
Gorgeously dressed in vivid col 


Kenyon. 
trace of mourning now, her neck and hands «:! 
jewel. She was painted and powdere.i, | 
looked beautiful, if a little blasé; e youn; © 


wealthy young duds type, with a icesdiis «.. 


an eye-glass, followed her. 


Pegoy companion refused to catch his hostess) 


He could not refrain from retailing tii-bi 


“They say that’s the woman who was? aot 


the Lang afiair,” he whispered. “ Smart. bits 
That's Lord Wanderfast’s son she h:s int °. 


@ widow ; hopes to make him number two, i expe: 


As Phoebe Kenyon took her seat slic sav i’ 
ashed recognition—anl +” 
else. In Phoebe’s hatred and contemyt; in ! 


Their eyes met, 


just scorn—and still a challenge. 


Then as the man sat down Pheebe war }.)°' ! 3 
sight. Peggy commenced to chatter velu’'s. | 


What a le: 
sf aad 


knowing what she was saying. 
world it was aftcr all. Six months had pas 
and foes had drifted away busy with the 


hates, and Peggy had gone on leading her het ; 
bucking up dear, dull old Aunt Anne, hele s 3 
dogs over stiles when sho met them—and : 3 


dreaming of her own little love affair whieh Lo + io 


come true. 


And now all of a sudden were gathered facet. = 
of the principal actors in the drama of tite iv. 


played apart. She would scarcely have be i 
if David and Mimi had walked into the ‘es 


was feeling just a little hurt with the latter. for > 


not seen her once since her return from hor ho 


A waiter was helping her to péche Alelb, at 
ber spoon viciously into the delicious trie. *. 


fruit and cream. . 
It was strange how the lonely figure i | 
lawyer fascinated her; she had to look at san. 
again. The cruel, crafty eyes had a dresbil 
heart-hunger in them. 
blindly sought a goal bo would never reach. 
He was scribbling something now on & 


paper which he handed to one of the under wos” 


young Swiss—with whispered instru: tion”. 


watched, curiously wondcring what be had wri! 


for whom it was intended. 


She saw tho waiter bow obsequlously, then © 
restaurant. He disappeared behind one of ti" | 


then reappeared close to their table. Ho v's 
right and left, as if a little confused. Peggy 
her spoon and fork and looked at lim. 


He caught her eye, hesitate‘, advanced a few > 
She did not move. She sat like a figure of st 


did not know it, but her expression was“ 


The man advanred until he stood close to !! 
She saw the little note Gideon Lang had writ 


tightly between his finger and thumb. 


Hardly knowing what she was doing. acti, 


(Continued cn page 44.) 
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| YOUR GWN FACTORY OWNER. | 


Machinery Upset by Summer Overtime. 


Do you know that you are the owner of 2, real 
tive factory? That factory contains machinery 
with which the equipment of our cotton mills and 
s.rkshops is not to be compared for one minute. 
Perhaps it is because you have never realised 
this that you have let your factory go on 
rinaing withont giving the necessary time to the 
ciline and cleansing of its ‘‘ wheels within wheels.” 

‘Tis wonderful “factory” is spread just beneath 
the skin of our bodies, and consists of ten miles 
ct tubes and glands, whose work is to force out 
t'.o waste poisons which, if retained in the body 
and not passed through the pores in the form of 
perspiration, ete., would soon cause our death. 

This factory works overtime in the summer 
heat, and great danger exists lest the pores or 
preathing holes in the skin get clogged up, and 
tire process of throwing off the poisonous waste 
isthus interrupted. Pimples, eczema, and other 
disfiguring complaints are the consequence when 
this deliexte “machinery” gets out of order 

through neglect or infection. If the surface of 
tho sin were regularly treated with gentle appli- 
cations of Zam-buk, purest of balms, the breathing 
holes in the skin would be constantly cleansed 
and the organs of purification kept activo. 

Not only is this rare Zam-buk useful in keeping 
the sxin healthy during excessive perspiration, 
but it instantly proceeds to repair any tears or 
minute cuts in the skin surface which, when 
neglected, often be the starting-point of ring- 
worm, ulcers, and blood-poison. 

The great advantage possessed by Zam-buk is 
its unique herbal origin. It is prepared from the 
extracts of certain costly herbs, which are united 
together in certain proportions ascertained after 
long experimentation ; and the process of manu- 
facture (which is a carefully preserved secret) is 
complex and scientific. 

It is the acme of perfection in the healing art. 
More healing, soothing, and antiseptic properties 
are centred within one one-and-three-half-penny 
box of Zam-buk than are to be found in any 
number of ordinary ointments and cheap salves. 
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Moreover, the rancid animal fats and coarse 
mineral drugs which are found in those common 
preparatious are entirely absent from Zam-buk. 
There is nothing in Zam-buk to hinder the 
natural work of healing. The pure ingre- 
dients are so eplendidly balanced and joined 
together that every hit of Zam-buk is charged 
with its full healing potency, and when applied 
to a cut or sore, disease is quickly overcome, and 
new healthy skin is grown by natural means. 
You cannot do better than always have a box 
handy yourself. 

If the skin is tender and rough, or if it smarts 
or is chafed at all, the application of Zam-buk 
proves instantly soothing. Zam-buk's essences 
are practically absorbed into the skin, and 
thus bad matter in the tissues beneath is 
drawn ont, and all corruption removed. After the 
tissues have been purified in this way, the ordinary 
functions of the skin are accelerated, and the 
Jagged edges of the wound or sore are knitted 
together by the growth of new flesh. 

Uniquely cleansing, divinely soothing, and 
swiftly healing, this wonderful Zam-buk is indis- 
pensable to every household. It is ready the 
moment it is wanted. If you have a sprain, a 
rubbing with Zam-buk will lessen the swelling 
and banish the pain. If baby gets a nasty cut or 
scratch, the use of Zam-buk averts all dangerous 
complications. Zam-buk is the ideal first-aid, 
both at home and at your work. 

Because of its emollient properties it is in- 
valuable for summer rashes, sunburn, heat spots, 
chafing, and, in fact, it is more useful in Summer 
even than in Winter with its perils of skin disease. 
The daily use of Zam-buk brings comfort to the 
skin in Summer, and happy freedom from 
prevalent skin disease. 

Put a box of Zam-buk in your trank and 

acking-case when going on your holidays ; keep 
it with you always, it will save you pounds in 
doctors’ bills. 


MOTHER-IN-LAW TRADITION 
EXPLODED. 
Mothers-in-law have a traditional reputation of 
being full of vices and empty of virtues. A 
striking exception, however, is the experience of 
Mrs. Geo, Ablett, of 3, Church Row, Wenhaston, 


SVBVIYSVVTISy 
Small deposit gets this set at once. 
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FOR £8 19s. 6d. EASY TERMS. 
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Suffolk, whose mother-in-law, by her timely 
advice, was the indirect means of the whole 
family of seven being reccned from an awful 
outbreak of torturing skin sores. 

“My mother-in-law visited us,” Mrs. Ablett 
told a Lowestoft Weekly Standurd reporter, “when 
our two children, Freda, aged 5, and Jack, 2, 
were suffering severely from eczema. As soon 1s 
she saw them she said, ‘ Why, these are cases for 
Zam-buk.’ So I started with Zam-buk, and to 
our great delight this rare balan worked two 
splendid cures. Jack and Sreda had for a lone 
time been tortured with itching, running sores a!l 
over their bodies, and their skin seemed almost 
on fire with inflammation. Zam-buk, however, 
eased the children’s itching and pain, and brought 
the scabs away beautifully, the bandages beins 
covered with dead tissue. In place of this 
new healthy skin grew, until both children 
were cured and practically spotless. 

“My own case is not less remarkable. Just 
before my last baby was born, my arms, Jegs and 
chest suddenly became covered with a rash, which 
stung and itched awfully. I treated myself, 
and this rich Zam-buk balm soothed all the 
itching, and cleared away every sore in a very 
short time. 

“Gertie, aged 10, Winter, 7, and my husband 
caught the complaint from me, but before the 
itching sores had spread far Zam-buk killed the 
disease and the sores died away, leaving new 
healthy skin in each case. 

“Then my baby, soon after he was born, deve- 
loped a rash just Jike mine. Even on his ten ler 
skin, however, Zam-buk worked wonders. The 
rash all disappeared, and baby was left with the 
splendid skin he has to-day. 

“Since their splendid cure both Freda and 
Winter have been in great demand as 
models for artists, because of their healthy, clear 
complexions. I have every reason to feel grateful 
to my mother-in-law for her splendid advice.” 

There is nothing handier than a box of Zam-buk 
both at home and at work. The proprietors are 
so sure of this that they will gladly let you make 
a test before buying. If you send o penny 
stamp (for postage) to the Zam-buk co., Greek 
Street, Leeds, and mention the July sixth issue 
of Pearson’s WEFELY, a Free Sample Bor will 
be sent you toenable you to makea personal test 
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You have always time 
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work bright—a little 


HIS unequalled bargain is our most recent introdaction. ‘This 
suite is the outcome of a popular demand for combined 
comfort and style. Note the Lonis style shape of the small 
chair, and the “ All-over” upholstering of the Easy Chairs and 
Settee. This Suite looks rich in our Store, and will look even better 
in your home. Deposit will get it at once. Don’t wait, order now. 
This splendid set is perfectly finished in walnut or chippendale 
® colour; springs and stufling are best quality; the Tapestry artistic, 

and the upholstering and woodwork thoroughly done. Say what 
colour tapestry you prefer. We pack free and pay carriage to 
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sub-conscious impulse, she raised her hand and the 
faintest smile parted her lips. 

A second later and tho waiter had thrust the note 
{nto her hand—and disappeared ! 

Then she started guiltily, dropped it into her lap, 
and picking up her spoon and fork ate her sweet as if 
the only thing in the world that mattered was péche 
Melba.’ She wondered if anyone had seen what had 
happened ; she wondered why she had looked at the 
waiter, why sho had taken the note! 

‘May I have some more of that delicious sweet ?” 
she said unsteadily, glancing at Lady Castaway. 

Tho watchful servant promptly gave her another 
helping. 

ey] love sweet cold things, don’t you?” she said to 
the young man by her side, giving him a ravishing 

lance. 

“ Sweet things, but not necessarily cold,” he replied 
boldly. 

Percy lowered her eyes. The colour mantled her 
cheeks, but not at the foolish words the young man had 
spoken. She was looking at the crumpled little note in 
her lap. Across one corner was scrawled in pencil the 
name of the intended recipient : 

‘© Mrs. Durward Kenyon.” 

““ We'll have coffee in the lounge when you've 
finished, dear,” Lady Castaway was saying, ‘‘ but 
don’t hurry.” 

Peggy glanced right and left. Had Gideon Lang 
discovered the waiter’s mistake? He was leaning 
back in his chair with his eyes half shut, ruminatively 
sucking a large cigar. Peggy finished her ice. Her 
companion had evidently given her up in despair, and 
was talking to the girl on his right. She dropped her 
hands into her lap and fingered the letter thoughtfully. 

It did not bélong to her; but Fate had thrust it into 
her hands—and she knew that, half unconsciously, she 
had encouraged—Fate! It was a little three-cornered 
note twisted in the shape of a knot. 

Presently the knot became undone. What had the 
bereaved father to say to the woman who had plotted 
Mimi and David's downfall? Was she still plotting ? 
A woman never forgets an injury real or imaginary. 
And there rose vividly before Peggy’s eyes that final 
{nterviow she had had with Phebe Kenyon in her 
boudoir. Sho had learnt a at deal since then. 
Perhaps danger still threatened Mimi. 

The sheet of paper was unfolded now. Again she 
lowered her eyes, then scrunched the paper up with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling. 

She was conscious that Bramley Basildon was looking 
at her. She could almost imagine that she heard him 
saying : 

us td isn’t cricket! You're not playing the game.” 

But her eyes had been quicker than her hands: she- 
caught sight of two pencilled words: 

“Mimi's brother . . .” 

“* Well, are you all ready ?” orp engi spoke. 
There was a general movement of chairs, the rustle of 
petticoats. 

f Peasy bent down as if searching on the floor for 
something she had Ren pierh Instinctively the young 
man by her side and one of the waiters com- 
menced to search. She spread open the note and read 
the contents : 


“ News at last. Received an answer this evening; 
Mimi's brother alive ; and probably B. I]. Wait for me 
at exit to-night, and, tf possible, come round to office. 
We hold them in the hollow of our hand.—@. L.” 


negey rose to her feet. As she did so the bag she 
had been wearing fell to the ground. The momentary 
confusion gave her time to fold up the letter. Then, 
as she commenced to follow her party from the room 
into tho lounge, she searched with her eyes right and 
left for the waiter who had given her the note, She 
could not see him anywhere. She felt horribly guilty 
and a little frightened. Just as she rcached the door 
she saw him. She wopped and let the others go on in 
advance. With a quick imperious gesture she beckoned 
him to her side. She slipped the Ictter, and half-a- 
crown, into his hand. 

““You’ve made a mistake. This note was not 
intended for me—the lady at the end of the room.” 
She gave him a quick description of Phebe Kenyon 
and the dress she was wearing. ‘‘ You'd better not 
say you blundered.” Throwing him one of hor rare 
smiles she hurried after Lady Castaway. 

She would have given anything for a cigarette with 
her coffee. It would have steadied her nerves and 
helped her to think calmly and clearly. She talked 
without the faintest idea of what she was saying. The 
orchestra was Playing some silly musical comedy song. 
The air scemed to rock with the buzz and hum of con- 
versation ; men and women continued to pass and 
repass before her eyes. The lounge was packed 


with people now. She was watching, searching for 
the gaunt tragic figure of the old lawyer, and the 
pretty, painted face of Phabe Kenyon. 


“ Mimi's brother still alive.’ She did not quite 
realise the full significance of this bricf message, but the 
last few wagds of the note told her everything. ‘“ We 
have got ‘them tn the hollow of our hand.” 

“Not if Peggy Fossall knows it,” sho said over and 
over again to herself between her little clenched teeth. 

Suddculy out of the mist of music and flowers and 
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people there loomed a great, familiar figure, and a 
manly voice echoed sweetly in her ears. 

Bramley Basildon was standing before her dragging 
an empty chair in his hand. With perfect sang froid 
he placed it beside hers and sat down. 

“It’s quite a long time since we met, Miss Fossall. 
Only yesterday I was wondering what had happened 
to you ”—he gave the boyish laugh she loved so well— 
“whether you'd becn married, arrested, or run away 
to foreign climes.” 


“Sorry to disappoint you,” she replicd. ‘ Not 
even arrested, you sce.” 

“Or married?” 

She forced a laugh. ‘I shall never marry.” 

Basildon looked at her with a tantalising smile. 


“Td like to bet on that. If I remember rightly you 
were fond of gambling. Shall we have a dozen pairs 
of gloves on it? A dozen pairs, and anything you like 
to ask for in the world that you'll be married within 
eighteen months.” 

‘ Done,” she cried a little angrily. ‘‘ And you'll be 
safe if you pay me at once!" She felt that he was 
laughin, at a4 

“And how is your friend Mrs. Inglis, and the bravo 
young man who won her in face of all opposition? I 
suppose you feel very proud of having brought off that 
match, quite a feather in your cap?” . 

She gave him a quick glance. ‘‘ Do you think so? 
I thought you despised me for the part I played—not 
that that matters.” 

“© Of course not,” he answered slowly. “ But you 
ought to know I could never despise you.” 

There was an awkward silence. They watched the 
people passing into the lounge and simultaneously they 
saw Phabe Kenyon. She looked Peasy up and down, 
then stared straight at Bramley Basildon cutting him 


dead. 
Basildon laughed as soon as she was out of sight, and 
he rose to his feet. ‘‘ Funny world, isn’t it? When 


TO CORONATION COMMITTEES. 


In most towns and villages throughout 
the Kingdom committees were form for 
poet fe the Coronation festivities. These 
co: ttees are responsible for the sxending 
of the funds which were raised by voluntary 
subscriptions. Now all the expenses have 
been paid there is, in a large number of 
cases, ® balance, and each committee will 
have to decide what isto bg done with this 

ce. 

We suapest that in each case this balance 
be handed over tothe Fresh Air Fund. No 
more suitable charity could be found, since, 
not only is the King its patron, but he con- 
tributes every year the sum of £25. Every- 
one knows what a keen, practicalinterest the 
King takes in the we e of the nation’s 
children, more especially those little ones 
who, in the or way, lack proper food 
and fresh air. Weask the Coronation com- 
anittees to give this matter their very careful 
consideration, and we shall be pleased to 
forward them full particulars of the fund 
on receipt of a postcard sent to the Hon. Sec., 
Fresh Pan, 18 Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


shall I havé the pleasure of see’ 
Peasy ? There's a lot of rubber going begging in the 
ity now!” 
A faint smile fiitted about the corners of Peggy's 
mouth. It had something of sadness in it. It was 


you 


again, Miss 


strange how Bramley Basildon always appeared at 
critical moments in her life. It was almost as if he 
instinctively knew she was getting into trouble, 
4.And she was going to get into trouble to-night. 
. . « If only she dared tell him what had just 
happened ! 

“Give Mrs. Inglis my kindest regards when you see 
her again. I suppose she’s discovered the land of 
El] Dorado at last and is sublimely happy.” 

“T don’t know,” Peggy said under her breath. 
“ Por she’s li @ fool’s paradise—I mean 
danger still threatens her ; and, oh! Mr. Basildon ”"— 
she checked herself abruptly and glanced around. 
abe was sitt’ . eg cee as ie talking the party ; 
they were usy laughing an . Bramle: 
Basildon dropped into ie chair again. . 

“‘ T’ve been watching you,” he said quietly. “* I saw 
the danger signal hoisted half-an-hour ago. I said to 
myself—Peggy Fossall’s on the warpath again! There's 
trouble brewing for someone.” He drew his chair 
still closer. ‘“‘ I once told you that I was always at 
your service.” 

y caught her breath. ‘‘ That was before——” 

es I once say, is said for all time,” he inter- 
rupted quietly. ‘‘ Come, Miss Fossall, you're worried ; 
T can see it in your eyes. I know you eter than you 


think. We're really very old friends, you and I. 
There’s nothing like trouble for brin le close 
together and we've faced trouble twice, haven't we?” 


“I've made use of you twice; I’ve got you into 
difficulties twice.” 
Basildon was watching her with his great steady eyes. 


Tle had never seen her quite eo nervous, quite so! overhear Gideon Lang's plot, and its cc"<¢ 
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unstrung. The long fingers of her sha da 
locked together, the pretty lips were ene ites 
the eyes Wore still the fearless and honest eyes « 
old Peggy Fossall he had first known and adinjve:| 

‘The third time {s lucky,” he said, bendin« 1... 
her. “ Tell me what we're up against to-nivit. 

The use of the personal pronoun in the plural thris | 
Peggy. For Mimi's sake, sho told herself, nut {..°.. 
own. All she had dono in tho past and the yi... 
had taken would be wasted unless she ui... 
Pheebe Kenyon’s latest plot. ne 

She looked Basildon straight in the face. ~ \ 
up against treachery and revenge, Mr. Basiljin \ 
letter came into my hands just now, given 1, ; «|, 
mistake. Of course I ought not to have rev! it, |, { 
did! Long ago you learnt that I couldi't j liv: 
game.” She waited a moment, he said 
“ Well, I don’t care, I’m not ashamed.” 

‘That's splendid!” 

‘* Because I cheated Mrs. Kenyon of the ti; 
wanted, and something even more previous tej.) . 
has been lying low, waiting for revenve. 
plotting with Mr. Gideon Lane, They've dis... j 
something dreadful—about Mimi's past—her 11.1); . 
I mean. If it’s true, they will ruin her—ruin ti. , 

The music had ceased and the babble of .. ; 
increased. ‘‘ ’m—lI’m going to plead a headi' ur 
something ; I want to go. I don’t know how it’: 1 
done, but I must follow Mrs. Kenyon and Mr. ! 
when they leave the hotei. He's driving her 1. ; 
oflice in Bedford Row. I must get there semeh | 
discover the plot they’re hatching.” 

Basildon did not reply at once. His face hit 1. 4 
very stern. ‘‘ You're sure there’s no mista’... * 
I don’t think you'd make any mistake, but 1 f+: 
task is impossible. You can’t do anything t-: 
you'd better wait.” : 

She shook her head. ‘I daren’t wait—a mon! 
Think—Mr. Hume, as you know, is very ill, ti. |: 
shock—and if anything happened to Mimi nw: 
Basildon, when I get up to go will you offer tu 
home? It’s asking a great deal, I know, it’s 1: ! 
me. I’ve always made use of you. Always, a! ss. 
But I only want you to get into a taxi-rab with 
You can leave me directly we're outside the 
Lady Castaway will understand, she knows ai! | 93 
you, and there's no one else I can trust.” 

Bramley rose. ‘‘ I'll make that all right. i)! t 
you into a taxi cab—but I won't leave vou!” 

The next moment he was talking to Pe.wy's }) 

A couple of minutes later Lady Castaway was !:.- 
over Peggy in the cloak-room while Basildon «:. 
outside. 

‘*My dear child, I’m so sorry. Why didu't yout: 
me before. I really ought to take you home i 
but then I must look after all the others—such !'1_! 


4 


teat 


ey 
ot 


yo ae not like you. You're sure you're all tie. ? 
—I do op it wasn’t the péche Mclba.” 
‘“‘ I'm afraid it was,"’ Peggy stammered with just (> 


suspicion of the old humour lurking in her eyes. 
have a dreadful pain—but I shall be all right as soo: 3 
I’m tucked up in bed.” 

And then she found herself leaning on Bivn'¥ 
Basildon’s arm waiting at the entrance whi: 

ter called a cab. 

“T must follow them to Mr. Lang’s office.” 1° 
whispered to Basildon. ‘ Do you mind waitin. til 
we've seen them start?” 

“It won’t make them suspicious if they s 
here together ?” 

Peggy had forgotten her imaginary pain n° 
traces of nervousness had disappeared. “Oh. ', 
they'll only think we’re——” ; 

he stopped herself just in time, but Ir 
Basildon supplied the missing word: “* Flirting’ 

He slip his arm through Peegy’s and |)! °° 
towards the exit: ‘I told you I’m not goin: t' | 
you to-night. We're going to see this thing thr 

ether. It’s for the third time of asking, i'n ¢ '~ 
he thrilled at his touch, she thrilled at lis 
And for s moment tears rushed into her eyes. 
Peasy Fossall was thinking of hersclt : 
she lost in losing this man’s respect and, the 
rhaps his love. Never, never before had she ac! 
ledged to herself that she loved him, but her het! - 
told her so every day for the last six months. 

The porter was holding open the door of thet» 
She hesitated; she could not accept anythine 9" 
Mr. Basildon. It was extraordinary why he « 
himself to be bothered with her. , 

“In with you,” he said. And she found ! : 
sitting beside him in the cab as it rolled silently © ' | 
the Savoy courtyard. She wondered where hea 
told the chauffeur to drive. . : 

“You had better leave me now,” sho sail, v"! i 
like, knowing that he would not. And when as 
not speak, “ Look here, this is the maddet t's 
I’ve ever done, But I've jolly well got to do it. 

“ I know that or I wouldn’t be here.” 

She could have hugged him then. Jn spiie«' 
thing he seemed to have confidence in her, =. y 

iP knew she could have done anythin. 
guythtnm, suffered anything with Bramley Pas 

her side. a 
(Next week's instalment tells of Pegs» 
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I want some really funny characters supposed to be written by an employer for his charwoman 
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© SAMPLES 

of Perfume and Soa 

CINE Lo ESSN) with energie 
for the glove box, 


7 will be sent on receipt 
fe} 
SCENT Y ARABY = ret Poot ga. in. stamps 
An Atmosphere of Delica‘o Distinction always . 
marks the lidy cf taste who chooses the right Meation Dept. S46. 
rfume and uses it throughout the toilet; for tho 
andker:hief, the bath, and the hair; as Denti- 
frice, Face Powder, and Complexion Cream; fur 
the Wardrube, and as Cachous for the breath. 
““Shem-el-Nessim” i: ideal for this. Pun- 
gent, yet delicate. Mysterious, elusive and wl:olly 
delightful. It is indeed an 


Inspiration in Perfume 


Perfum>, 2/8, 4 6,an1 86. Toilet Water, 3/-. 
Hair Lotion, 3:3. Brilliantine, 1/- and 1 9. 
Dentifrice, U-. Face Pow: or, 1/-. Sachet, 6d. 
Soap, 1,- per tablet. Cachous, 3d, per box. 
‘vilet Cream, 1.9 per | ot. 

Order to-day from your Ch mist or Perfumer, or write us 
Jor list and nearest agent, 


J. GROSSMITH & SON, 


Distillers of Perfume, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, 


j ak WB DELIVER this 
x gn’ ° 
5 Ts toall approved orders for 
f rN with order, 2/6 on 
\ 
f 


On Tuesday, July 4th, His Gibee maka ipue 


Majesty King George V. will ‘on i ]ZSigf atraight offer like 
review 30,000 Boy Scouts at 4 HZ ey voretea 


Windsor Castle, f / > watch oflitticor no 
In honour of the occasion / 

this week’s “Scout” is a 

special King’s Rally Number, 


ji fib full of bright stories, articles 
's pe woo fog \ and yictures which all boys 
‘sg ae will like. 
j — \ Get a copy for your boy. F r om N E Ss s 


Inmen ofall: gea. Why not write for my free Book, 


e 
Sk 

and get fit by the standard, screntifie method of curing 
NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, LACK OF VIGOUR, 
m4 WASTING, DEBILITY, VARIVOULELE, etc. Easy, 
safe, simple, No stomach medicines, magnetiam, or 
: ‘lectricity. No fate: phy-ical exercises or > trict 

. (Founded by Li.-Gen, Sir R. Baden: Powell, h.C.B.) ict rules, nochange of habits, joss oftime or occupation, 

outan assured restoration for al met a e what sure 
patients ray. send the * and 1, testimoniols 
Price 1d. Evarywhere. ree in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Mertion 

this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 92and 93 Great Russeil 5% 

© . ; - ” £ ‘ yee ‘ - . Ga - MA 5 
ee ‘ $ r a oP =f 


London, W.C, Bstablished 25 years, 


Appointed Manufacturers to H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M. Queen 
Alexandra, and other leading Royal Houses of Europe. 


“T have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, C.B., M.D. 


“Lotus,” “Vinello,” and “Milk” Chocolate. “King George,” 


“Queen Mary,” “Queen Alexandra,” and “ Queen 
Victoria Eugénie” Chocolates. 


N.B.—Insist on lavisg FRY’S, and reject substitutes, which are 
frequently pushed for the cake cf extra profit. 


=——. 


DAINTY DISHES. 
Cooked in Paper Bags. 


Presh Herrings. 

Take threo or four herrings 
as required, cut off the heads, 
split and remove the back- 
bones, sprinkle salt and 
pepper inside, and give them 
a quick bath of milk, then 
sprinkle with fine oatmeal. 
Brush them over with melted 
butter or salad oil. Place in 
a Papakuk bag and cook for ten minutes, 


iad 


Gooseberry Tart. 

Make the usual puff paste in the ordinary way. 
Take a shallow round tin, lino it with the paste, 
put in the gooseberries, which must have been 
previously cooked, and cover with the paste, taking, 
great care to close the edges. Place the tin ina 
buttered Papakuk bag and cook for ten minutes, 


Marbled Potatoes. 

Scoop out several largo potatoes into little 
round balls with a vegetable cutter or scoop. 
Season with salt and pepper and pour a little oiled 
butter over them. Then put the potatoes into a 
well-buttered Papakuk bag, and bake in a hot oven. 
When cooked, ‘eke out the bag, dish up, and sprinkle 
a little finely chopped parsley over thom, 


Green Peas. 

Shell one pint of green peas and put them 
into a quart-sized Papakuk bag, previously but- 
tered. Add a sprig of mint, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and one gill of water. Fold the ends of the 
bag carefully and clip it tightly. Place on a grid 
shelf in a hotoven, and cook for forty-five minutes. 
‘To serve, slit open the bag and shoot the peas on a 
hot dish. 


Stuffed Sheep's Heart. . 

Wash, wipe, and trim the heart. Make a 
stuffing with one peeled and chopped onion, two 
tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, a teaspoonful of 
chopped sage, and half a teaspoonful of chopped 
mixed herbs, season with salt and pepper, and stuff 
the heart with it. Place a slice of bacon over the 
stuffing. Place in a greased Papakuk bag, and 
cook in a hot oven for about one hour or slightly 
less according to the size of the heart, 


Mackerel. 

Cut off the head and fins, wash carefully, and 
dry. Take out the backbone, sprinkle with pepper, 
salt, and flour. Add a little chopped parsley, 
and squeeze the juice of a quarter of a lemon. 
Slip the fish into a well-buttered Papakuk bag 
and cook for half an hour. The fish may be eaten 
hot or cold. If the latter is preferred, when done 
the mackerel should be put into the larder to cool 
and a good wine vinegar with a few slices of cooked 
onion poured over it. This is called soused 
mackerel and is an excellent supper dish for hot 
weather. 


Tomeioss with Bacon (an excellent breakfast 


Remove the stems from six or eight ripe 
tomatoes, wipe them, then dip each into hot water 
for a few minutes and skin carefully. Cut half a 
pound of bacon into thin slices, bat out cach slice 
and roll up in it half a tomato, previously seasoned 
with salt and pepper and a little chopped parsley, 
Place carefully in a greased paper-bag, fold over 
the ends of the bag and fasten with clips. Place 
on a grid shelf in a hot oven, and cook for about 
fifteen minutes. Slit the bag and remove the 
contents carefully, Place on a hot dish, and serve, 


A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


willbe awarded to the reader who sends in the best and most economical 
broukfast disi:, received before Thuraday, July 27th. All r cipes must 
Bi ate Uhe exuct quantity <f ingrelientsandtheprice. Tie Rditor r-se: ves 
the right to publieh mg recipes sent in. Address envelopes ‘* Dishes,” 
Ixobel, Peurson’s Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 


OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickness, 
&c., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world. 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test it free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely free, 
so certain am I of its success. 4/6 and 11/- per 
bottle, post free. I. W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


I will give five shillings for the best characters. 


The Latest Method of Cooking Without Pots 
and Pans. 


Parer-Baa cookery is not exactly a new science. 
Nearly two hundred years ago an experiment was 
made, and successfully made, to cook in an envelope, 
but the idea was dropped, and it was not until 
now that this mode of preparing food has been 
taken up seriously. 

Now that its merits have been discovered it is 
quite evident that the frying-pan and saucepan will 
be out of the reckoning when an up-to-date kitchen 
has to be furnished. 

Paper-bag cookery consists of inclosing the dish 
to be cooked in a paper-bag, placing it on a grid 
in the oven, and leavingfit until it is “done.” 

The merits of cooking in the Papakuk paper-bag 
are not confined to the facts that the food cooked in 
them is more nutritious than when done in the old- 
fashioned way, nor is it that the delicate flavour of 
the food which is so often lost witen it is prepared 
in a saucepan or frying-pan is always retained when 
it is cooked in paper, but this form of cooking is 
cheaper, cleaner, and quicker than any other. 1t 
is theso latter qualities which paper-bag cookery 
undoubtedly possesses that give it its popularity. 

In these days when so many women attend to 
their own housework and do their own cooking, 
everything that saves time and trouble is to bo 
welcomed. When this is also combined with 
economy in fuel or gas-fires, greater nourishment, 
and better flavour to the food, no one will deny that 
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3 EIGHT ADVANTAGES OF PAPER-BAG $ 


$ COOKING. 4 
$ Faullest retention of all nutritive $ 
° ualities. bd 
3 The joints are subject to no aheinkeye. ¢ 
° There is absolutely no odour of cooking. 3 
3 There are practically no pots or pans to $ 
be kept clean. ¢ 

Wo contamination of foodstuffs is % 
poss: eo @ 

$ Joints do not have to be basted. 4 
The cooking is in all cases quicker, and 3 

so less fuel is used. 4 

You can re-cook a joint that has once got $ 
cold. Sunday’s joint can be warmed up for ¢ 
$ Monday’s dinner, and the diners will not $ 


know that it his been cooked twice. 

To elaborate bunt a single one of these $ 
advantages, everybody who appreciates the 3 
$ true flavour of good food must be aware that ¢ 
at least one-t 


oe 


@ 

$ 

$ PAPER BAGS GIVEN AWAY. 
$ - We shall be pleased to forward, free of cost, 

¢ three samples of the Papakuk bag to any $ 
¢ reader who would lixetotestthem. Address $ 
$ a postcard asking for them to “ Papakuk Bag ¢ 
3 Department,” Henrietta St., London, W.C. 3 $ 
*SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHS SSS SHOSSOHOSSSSOOSEOOOOS 
the Papakuk paper-bag has come to stay in the 
kitchens of rich and poor alike. 

To the poor man’s wife who has.so much to do 
during the day besides preparing the meals to be 
able to cook her dinner in half the time and at half 
the outlay in firing will be a tremendous boon, while 
the enormous saving of trouble in washing up and 
clearing the kitchen after preparing the meals 
cannot fail to be appreciated. ‘ 

Everyone who has ever washed up greasy sauce- 
pans knows well how disagrceable a task it is. 

The Papakuk paper-bag is a dainty, serviceable 
vessel in which to cook food, and, once used, it is 
thrown on the fire or in the dustpan, 


The Papakuk paper-bags, which can be 
supplied from the offices of “ Pearson's Weekly,” 
are exactly the same as those nee by the 
be eel and can be had at the following 
prices: 


t wo 153 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes 
will be supplied at the hundred rate. The most 
useful sizes, however, are No. 2 and No. 4. 

All eppuoations for bags should be accom- 
panied a and addressed envelope. 

These s aro exclusively made by Messrs. 
Eepare an — pall a tal ag tener any 

6 paper en an: y Messrs. agin. 
Beadle. and Stevens, and pronounced to be 
perfect pure and free from injurious 
chemicals, and only white of egg and flour is 
used in pasting the bags. 

Suitable clips for fastening the bags can be 
supplied in boxes at Gd. per hundred clips, 


PAPER-BAG COOKERY. 


Mark postcards “ Char.” 


WEEx ENDING 
JuLy 6, 19:1, 


PAPEBR-BAG 
HINTS. 


When Cooking in the Oven 

A wire grid must always 
be used under tho bag. This 
is essential in order that the iat 
heat may circulate properly, un 
Papakuk Paper Bags 

May be used when cook- 
ing with an ordinary stove, a 
gas fize, or electric cooker. In 
every case the food will bo 


far more nutritious than when cooked in tua 
old-fashioned way. 


Several Dishes 

Can be cooked at the same time in sepo- ‘4 
bags. There is no possibility of tuo tivcu.a 
intermingling. 
The Papakuk Bags 

Are waterproof and will hold liquid quite 
safely. : 


To Grease the Bag. 


Dripping or olive oi] may be used to e1>::9 
the bags. Greasing the bags is absolutely nec... v 
except in cases where a quantity of water is pl. d 
in the bag. 


To Remove the Bag and its Contents fro 1) 
Ovcn or Grid, s - see esny ham 


Place a hot dish under the grid aut oont'y 
slide the bag on it. Then rip up the bar ws 4 
pair of scissors (specially kept for tio pi, - 
and draw the paper away. 

When Opening the Overn Door 
To see how tlie dish is cooking, care mi: 1% 


taken not to create a draught (if a gas firs: '. 9 
used). A violent draught might cause ths ys 
to flare and so catch the bag on tire. 
To Discover When Meat is Cooked. 

When cooking in paper bags the simj-lest wey 
to discover whether the joint or olicr meat is 


cooked, is to press the top of the bag geucly wah 
the finger, It tender the meat is cooked. 


Before Placing a,Papakuk Bag with iis Contents 
in the Oven 


? 

The gas should bo lighted for at leat «iit 
minutes. Two minutes after the bag beaux ison 
placed in the oven the gas should be hal tsoidl 
down for the remainder of tho timo tie Ubu w 
eooking. 


To Test the Heat of the Oven. 

The correct heat of the oven s!.oi'l ts 
275° Fahrenheit. Ifthere is nooven tiers | ¢ 
throw a tiny pinch of ground rice on the tu) - 

If it burns brown at once the oven is right, a. te 
bag may bo placed in it, 


To Place the Food in the Bag. 

When the food has been prepared plist 
bag on the table, lift up the uppermost ci we 
slip tho fish, meat, or whatever the meal is, iu. 


Hew to Fasten the Bag. 

Fold the bag over two or three tins 
fasten with one or two clips, so tliat it 1.) 
hermetically sealed. 


To Select the Bag. os fo, oe 
Always choose a bag that “ fits’? the food 
which is to be cooked in it. 


When Cooking Puddings. 

Vents must be mado in puddinys and pics v4 
pinholes made in the bag. This will not cause ws 
of flavour, 


s 
Should never be used twice, 


An Important item In Papakuk Bag Cookery. 

Should the food be left five or ten mi. “3 
longer in the oven than the specified time, 1 w+ 
not spoil as in the case of ordinary cookury. 


How to Arrange the Food in the Oven. ‘ 

Joints should be placed on tho lowest "4s 
fish on the middle, and pastry on the top, » 
the heat will be most intense. 


When Placing the Bag in the Oven, 
Take great care to keep it away fiom 
gas jet. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


will bo awarded to the reader who sends in the best ute \ pis 
received beture Thursday, July 27th. Ali hints millet “ Ei s ' 
to the bousew:fe, to whom economy is a necessity. The bk Pree oe 
the right tu publish any hints sent in. Address enve.y? 
Isobel, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta Strect, Lonivu, w.c. 


(See page 48.) 
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yee LET ME TELL 


Your Fortune Free 


To introduce my system of Modern 
Astrology or Scientific Fortune Telling 
throughout Great Britain, I will, for a 
limited time, send you, absolutely Free, a 
Reading of your life, also a copy of the 
wonderful and helpful New York Magazine 
of Mysteries, if you will write and tell me 
the date of your birth, sex, if married or 
single, and send me two penny stamps for 
return postage. 


I want to tell you Free w' at the future holds in store for you 
whet to do to obtain wealth, how to know your lucky days 
whether a grest I-ve is to onme into your life to bless you, what 
the prospects are for travel, emp oyment or speculation, how to 
: avoid danzers, how to rogul-@ your enem:es, how to know 
sour frends, and the proteide| estore: cous ret rour married life. This can all be fcretold by the ecience of 
Astroorv. Simp! write me 8s’ 

Asti an al aeaiber ot a Mystic Brotherhood. I practise daily the oldest acience in the world. To the 
marvellous ne relugical work of the ancient Evyptians I have added the l:te.t scientific knowledge cf the 
twenticth century. .tese who have cought my advice tell me that 


MY PREDICTIONS ARE MOST ACCURATE 


T have a reaeon for thrs offering the best fruits of my aki'l withort money and without price. Iam 
am) ities teuwsken interest in my work in Great Britain. I know thxt if I accurat: jy tell y: ur future that ya 
vo ibe gid te -peat « kind werd for me to your fnends. They in return will be anxious to consult reand pey 
me welllur What Drow offer ty tell you Free, 


© m WY U4 TESTIMONIALS f WY 8 ik 


Not7.—The fcllo sing testimonia's are a:laccrmpanied by pho'ocraphs which show the gratitude aud 
a proctation of the e friends and patrons of mine and I have many hundreds i:ke ham. 
From Mrs, I. Renshaw, Cheshire —Many t}snis for the Ho: o-cope received along wi-b the Mogazine of 
Mysteries. Your resd.ng was weadertully correct in every particular. 
. Fiom P. H. Midgh y, Southport.—I received the Forecast of my life snd am more than satisfied with 
it. J shall pay etrict attention to the advice gisen- Accept my beurtiest and sincerest wish for your 
iccess 
7 From Mise G. M. Watts, Surrey.—T rece’ved mv Moroscore with great pleasure. My on'y regret fs that 
Te!) not have ita few months azo, as I ani sure I shou'd hase acted (.fferently, and ther. fure haveraved mysef 
wp Cat deal of sorrow and distress. 
Fr m Alexander Fraser, Edinbargh.— I now take the pleasure of thankirg yon for your life reading ard 
Chart forthe precedi: g twelve months. Icaunot put into mere words the complete satisfucti: a which { feel 
tar yu have g:ven me ft your eplendid efforts on my bebalf. Ifiidin the life reading everything you say ie 
ino erd only lo. traz, both as to the good points in my life and the reverse. 


WRITE ME TO-DAY. THIS OFFER MAY NEVER APPEAR AGAIN. 


All the facts I need to guide me are your! other, aecopy of The Magazine of Mvsteries. 
ful name (Mr., Mra or Miss) the date and | Do this now aad you will bless the day you 
place of your bi th. F only ask i: m that | saw thi epcement. 
sou cnclose in your letter two 8 ps; Unde: Reculations you can 
with one I will post your Horoscope, with the | post a sealed Ieciter to me with a peany stamp. 


Anael The Adept, 649 W. 43d St., Dept. 22A, New York City, N.Y., U.S.A. 


BOR WICK ® 


The Best 
BAKING 
POWDER 
in the World, 


A BOWL OF CRISP 
WHOLESOME 
BISCUITS 


baked as only SPRATT’S can bake 
biscuits, is far more beneficial to the 
health of your dog than al! the tit-bits 
or sweetened and soft foods sa fre- 

uently given. J Some owners of 

logs, Whilst desiring to arpreciate the 
good quaiities of their faithful canine 
companions, do not realise the detri- 
mental effects which the continuous 
feeding of sweetened and soft fuacs 
hasona deg’ssvstem. Y Fer nearly 
fifty years we have studied the ques- 
tion of dog teeding, with the resuit 
that to-day o:r biscuits are dieieti- 
cally perfect. 


Best Chemists’ endorse Kaputine—th-y know 
“2c nothing ther make can equal it—they 
« it ia harmless and snre—and quick— 
iteed to cure in ten minutes—or your 


yback. Sample free to real sufferers for 
ust’s Lame, 


KAPUTINE 


Cures Headache. Cures Neuralgia. 


Lor Md, (Zapsrine alee SE) 18 er 1'- 


ne. Lilley s&t., 
lanchester. 


LARGE HAND BAG 


right FOR THE MOLIDAYS!!! 
CASH BACK IF NOT DELIGHTED. 


May we send frre samples of foods suitable 
for your dcg? 


Spratt’s Patent Ltd., 24-25 Fenchurch 
Street, London, E.C, 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


and PUPPY BISCUITS. 


grained 
erette, F: 
Pive Arti- 


Plated Mounts 

and Clasps, 

Silkette Lin- 

ings, Long Strap 

Handles, Postal 

Order 1/3 and 

ostage 24. 

Eta bee ES 

FREK GIFT of Rich) arland Ruby 

y SILven b; 
Eyed Lizarp Ercoch to all wu ri Three 


ALWAYS LOOK FOR 
THE NAME AND 
Litdlehamptom, writes teeny) TRADE MARK. 


pleased with 1 \/ 
YN 
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Wherever you 
lee, our keen 
prices & casy 
terms ave for 


DELIVERED 
to all approved 
erders for Si- 
with Order. a 
Balance payable 
by Siz Monthly 
Payments of Sie d 


THE GRAVES 
‘LUDGATE’ SUIT 


fs ebsolutely the last word in popular-priced Tailoring perfection. This 
Gentiemanly good wearing Suit is distinguished by all the pcints which 
denote successful and satisfactory teiloring. It is cleverly cut, carefully 
tailored, and trimmed and finished iu perfcct taste for the present season, 


we are makicg up EVERY GENTLEMAN @#ho arprcch 

MATERIALS this season include ates Stylish, 

the most fashionab'e designe in Tiveeds. Chev- Correct Tailoring at Economics] Fric: 
fets, Hard-vrearing Yorkshire Sultings, should send for our New Selection of Suiting 
‘Wersted Gerges, and Plain Black and Blue Patterns at 35/. ana &2/.,, DELIVERED for 
Wieunas, and other favrics of warranted reli. email payment with order and the balance by 
ability and smart and genticmasly appearance. Easy Monthly instalments if you are satiated, 


GUARANTEE 02r Simplificd REE FOR POSTCARD Simply erna 


Belf - measure pour nme 
Porm js included with the Patterns,and weaccept and address anu ask for Patcorns. We will for 
fail responsibility for making your Suit in every ward a Ful! Range of Cloth Sam cut from the 
way to your entire satisfaction. Ifyou arein any eloth lengths now being made ur. fing all the 
way disappointed we shall instantly refund your most favoured co'ourings and siadcs 12 the most 
meacy in full without acy deduction whatever. stylish and gentlemanly deaiges of the 6eascn, 


et:|*GRAVES” 


SHEFFIELD. 


woe 


Z2l- In the & 
Discount Ceeh 


with orecr. | 
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Wir this issue “ The House of the Stranger” 
comes to an end, like all good things, and I can now 
{cil you something about its worthy successor, 
which will start next week. 

The new story is from the pen of an old P.IV. 
favourite, Mr. C. Malcolm Hincks, and its title is 
“The Favourite.” It is a romance of love and tke 
‘furf, and is, without doubt, one of the most human 
short serials we have yet published. 

“The Favourite” will be completed in four 
instalments. 

FOR LADIES ONLY. 

* Isospet,”’ who conducts our Home Notes Page, 
asks me to draw the special attention of lady readers 
to the page this week. It deals entirely with the 
new method of cooking by paper bag, a method, 
by the way, that is going to become enormously 
popular when once it is properly understood and 
appreciated by British housewives. _ 

Turn back to page 46 and you will sce that 
“Isobel”? has given you a very clearly-written 
erticle telling just how you may cook by this new 
method, while in the left-hand column you will find 
a number of recipes for all kinds of things—fish, 
raat, vegetables, and sweets—that can be cooked 
in a paper bag. In the right hand column are a 
number of hints which should help to make your 
paper-bag cooking a complete success, 

RULES FOR AIRMEN. 

{x a Footline Contest I invited my readers 
to submit half a dozen funny rules for airmen. I 
Lave not space, unfortunately, to quote all the 
amusing replics € received, but here is one of the 
Lest attempts submitted : 

1. Aviators may freely ‘‘ take the air,” also the 
“ castles in the air.” 

2. Descent must be accomplished slowly, as it is 
better to ‘see stars”? when one’s head is in the 
c!ouds than on sudden contact with the carth. 

3. In tho interests of truth, “flights of the 
imagination”? are discouraged. 

4. Though chimneys have a drawing tendency, 
airmen must avoid smoking on them. 

5. When passing over wine countries it is advis- 
able to keep in the “ milky way.” 

6. Caution must be exercised when crossing the 
Channel, especially when airmen are “ half-seas 
over.’ ; 

HUMP CURES. 

How can I get rid of the hump? This is a 
question you often ask yourself, particularly when 
you are in the dumps. Probably you will find 
something helpful in the following advice submitted 
hy readers of P.W. in connection with one of the 
Yootline Contests. 

“To get rid of the hump, sell your camel,” writes 
ene laconically. 

Anoticr competitor is more ingenious. 

“ First, find an uneducated Cockney,” he advises ; 
“he will drop the ‘h’ Next call on an editor with 
a poem, and he will soon get rid of ‘u.? Then wait 
till the General Election comes along, and turn out 
your ‘M.P.’ You will then have got rid of the 
‘Hump.’ ” 

In addition I have had many rhymed epistles on 
the subject, and the following, I think, is the best 
of these : 

“ When your liver's working badly, 

And you're taking pleasure sadly, 

And your joys have gone to zero al a jump, 

Help the Fresh Air Fund, old chappie, 

Try to make some slum kid happy— 

’Tis the best thing tn the world to cure the hump.”* 

Awards in Footline Contests appear on cover page 
oy} posit>. 

THE SEA AGAIN! 

®1 wavE often commented on the practical 
interest which seafaring men tako in tie Fresh Air 
Fund, and this week I produce further evidence 
of it. Commander F, W. Vibert, R.D., F.R.G.S., 
commanding the P and O. 8.S. Afantua, has 
cullected no less @ sum than £29 amongst the 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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passengers on a recent plepsss. cruise. Our 


warmest thanks are due, sot only c Commander | §s.;'Wilba, 13. 6d.; 5. B., 108.; ie eo 4 
| Vibert for the energy which he has displayed, but ths H.W. J., 18. Bas Beeston, 6d.; R.'S vs 
to the passengers who subscribed so generously. | W™io'p's*¢: ait wi ern ne ae 
FIVE THOUSAND PICTURES OF HAPPINESS! | 9.5 4. 8.. 18; G3 1:4. BB Ing Hoe ot 
On Thursday, June 8th, the Fresh Air Fund | }Sig od; Wo, os. 6d. bead : 
inaugurated its twentieth year. A thousand | Mrs.’Brown, 1s.; M. L., 1s. 6d.; D. V i 
children were given a glorious day in Epping pares, ae - B., 1s5 A. W. “1 C i 
Forest. The Co-operative Cinematograph Company SH! C2) 1s. I ' 
sent down a representative, and thousands of a 9d_; 
generous people who contribute to the Fresh Air 33. Ce /L, i 
Fund can now see what their ninepences do. The | 1s.; H. R. ‘ W. ' 
film, which is being shown at the principal picture | G- gj, : F J. : 
palaces, takes one to me sara — the ee D. 4 id; A. ‘Ws: et “gt i 
There you can see a delight icture oO y | J. 1, 1s.; Mrs. .3 5. C., 9d.; R. : 
do Bathe, Miss Certie Millar, Sir Herbert Tree, and | ©, 8. $4.5 W. Md: G5 a dds Bow 1 
other famous people, handing round meat pies at | Mrs. Brown, ‘J. Pears, 1s.; Mr. and \: : 
dinner-time. is. Bdag 4 tatile Girl, 94.5 Airs, JN das Pov! 
The picture takes you from the East End, where te. Lyons, i; Anon. 10s. ran ty Heats 

a typical court with sad-eyed children sitting on | ‘* Nellie," ¢d.; W. BE. Whitaker, £1; 


the steps is shown, to the country, where the same 


children—owing to the magic ninepence—are oe Inasmuch, 1s ; Mrs. Bvershed, So; Mrs Gey 
bowling hoops, playing cricket, and running about s.; Ivy Swatten, 1s. 6d.; L. D., 38.; Mars 

rf ° _ EB. las, 5s. ; f S : ‘ 
with all the freedom and joyousness of youth. Broa Bilbrouss, ee oe ee he: 


"1 « C. Ty 
£1 1s.; Mrs. G. Mills, £1; A. L., 23. 8d.; GE \_ ! 
Tightfisted, 1s. . 
OLLECTED: Gunroom of H.M.S. Duke of Fulis) - 4. 
10s.; Draughtsmen in Messrs. Mechan & Sir: | 
6s.; Enginecring Branch, H.M.S. Kennet and |: 
2s. 9d.; Kew Bridge eeecr i 


It is a wonderful film, showing as it does over 
five thousand pictures of happiness. It shows 
how the Fresh Air Fund's aim is being realised, 
and I hope that it will make many of those who 
have not yet sent that nincpence understand what 
it means to the children. 

Have you caught your pal yet? If not take 
him to see the F.A.F. film. 

P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Tuis week we are glad to announce that ten 
more special days’ outings for the slum kiddics 
will shortly take place. This means that ten kind- 
hearted people, or parties, have each subscribed 
£8 2s. to the Fresh Air Fund—the sum that pays 
for a day’s outing for one party of 200 children 
with the necessary attendants, 

As you already know, the donor of £8 2s. chooses 
the day for his party and gives it what name he 
likes. 

Here is the list: Juno 19th, Mrs. C. Butter’s 
Party; Juno 22nd, Rona Party; June 22nd, 
Patty Dart’s Party ; June 26th, the Rickmansworth 
Party; July 3rd, Backshecsh Party; July 3rd, 
South Australian Party; July 3rd, Gardeners’ 


Brighto 
10s. ; 


T. R. Bridgford, 


AS 
ace, 4s.; Amounts under $d. sent 


A.. 1,68. 6d.; Mi 
Lane, 123.; Connie and Ernie O'Leary, 1s. ¢: 


93.; Waunan’s Engineoring Academy, per DD 1..- 

£8 2s.; Grange Hotel, Grange-over-Sands, 12: 3) 

Hiller, Sd.; A 7 - 38.; Nellie Sando: > 

R. C._R., 23. 8d.; Cantcen of H.MS. Ver 

Miss Bray, 8s.; Passengers and Purser’s S*) 

P. & O. $8. Mantua, a Com. F. W. Views 
A. McKenzie, 10s. Bas H | 

i Per Pa 


Miss Capel, 5s. 5d.; C.- Whiting, Ro. 
College, Osborne, £10; R. A. Bryan, 3s. (i . 
Nicholson, 3s. 3d.; Ploughboy, 8s. 6d.; Ivy hi. .y 


Company Party; July ¢th, H.M.S. Lancaster | 7. 9d.; Miss E. Davis, 14s. 

Party ; July 4th, Archway Club Party; July 5th, Grand (P.W.) total, £1,565 15s. 10!d. 
: , pre 5 

Orahanets Nie Academy Party (at RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIO‘5. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written cn > ov 
eards, addressed to the Editor, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of tlio: 


FRESH AIR FUND FIiGURBS. 

Amount previously acknowledged, £1,380 7s. 1}d- 

Pe Wg: 9d.; E. M. P., 1s. 6d.; Four_little children, 
3. ; 


Pearsen’s Ver y, 


fas Ba 


"; J. Barnes, 1s. 6d.; Broken Back, 153. 6d.; | competitions, but your reply to each must be writ vers 
Mra. H. I. Donner, £4 153. 2d.; 1’. Haughton Watson, } separate postcard. . 
10s. Cd.; A. Jamieson, £1; Wireless, 13. 6d.; G. E., 3. Mark each postcard with the name of the comp 1 
1s. 6d.; A Friend, 2s, 6d.; 4-2, ire E. W. B., | for which it is intended in the top left-hand cn yaa 


Nellie, ar will find this name in the announcement of the c ~ 


Evans, 43, 6d.; Mac, 1s.; V in the footline. Provided these conditions irr : 
M. S.'B., 4s.;_H. M. C.. 1s.; H. Burnett, 10s.; L. | all the posteirds may be sent im ono enveiow 1 

Aston, 83.; “'Dunlin,” £1; ‘I. Bishop, 4s, 6d.; E. | ‘‘ Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but fu al 
Wailligens, O65 ig eg ee #0; Mr, and Bice. owe, must bear tho full name and address ie hee i : 
Se Mis, Whitehead, 9 ; Windfall 40s.;, Dr. Crisp, Suly a Stacy must arrive not later than ‘die: -y 
BM 1s f AR, is Gd; Le A... 2860.7 D, K. MC. | 5. Each competition will be judged seprrate'y. °°" 
33.; G. I. Cox, 2s. 3d.; W. Watt, 1s.; B. Hickson, 6s.; | priges, as announced in the footlines, will be a.» «+9 


E. Annette, 9d.; Mrs. Morley, £1; A Thankoffering, | the efforts considered the best. 


10s. ; F. and friends, 63. ‘3d.;'E, Gocdinan, 58.; 6. In the event of ties for a money prize, th} | 
Tnatotueb, he A ¥ B.. i. Lage hee Eds D. bo divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the p> «- 
a. FG. AG ON, 8¢ “i Sehofe d. 93, 6d: Mrs’ | be awarded at tho discretion of the Editor. 


Macnair, 9d.; E. A. D. Macdiarmed, 1s.; 
C. Johnson, 9d.; M. Wilson, Sd.; M. Penny, od.; J: 
Emerson, 9d.; Mr. Mundie, 13.; Dr. Day, 23.; 

hard, 9d.; W. Power, 9d.; H. C. Foaghes, 9id.; 
wisher, 23. 6d.; Mrs. Cork, 1s.; Mra. Buckley, 9d.; M 
Lae 9d.; Mrs. D. J. D., 9d.; Littlehampton, 9d.; C. 
slifton, 


Jones, 13.; A GOOD IDEA.-If you send your attem=:s 
i fin an envelope, inclose a contributio:: to 


the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


aS 
—= 


FOUNDED 1871. 


.; H. P., 9d.; G. Filteul, 9d.; P. H., 9d.; H. 
Thirtle, &d.; A. Clements, 1s.; A. Crowther, 1s.; A. M. 
Hull, 1s. Gd.; D. Dallison, 9d S. R., 1s. 6¢.; Extra ul E 
ex, 1s.; I. G. P., £1; Some one, 6d.; M. Richniond, 
x as hae Ba is a tine re com Mrs. patton, 3s.; I 
‘% 13. Bi iL, eit is nan, 63.; ac: 
Kenna, 9d; = Re Te, 6d. Nose Hose, me rim ane Accident nnd bahar bata aT ee ie 
A s. -; Miss Vaughan, 1s. 3 L. B, B., ies 
387 Mrs. F- A. 8. Hoare, £9; Anon., 18.; The Merry }* * ° ° crpora om : ss : 
Bucks, 10s. 6d.; C. Whitaker, 2s.; Teignmouth, £1; (Empowered by Special Act of Purtiainest.! 
Mrs. Cox, tei E. H. M., 1s.; ‘D. J. D., 9d.; Mrs. E., F - rn 
i a A 3 «OF. ._1s.; T. ‘4 . Od.; = : 
BW nian Wek tins CW ds gies mi | ASS@:S exceed £2,250,00°". 
- a ‘ Co) on . B., 18s.; B. C., 18.; 1. B. W., ye ~ os 
H. P., 1s}; DR. R., 18. 6d.; J.B, L., 94.; B, Somers, v Gc. 
Qs.; V. w. Hudson, 1s.; Miss Cecil, 1s.; W.S., Is. 8. Claims paid over £9,000,% _ 
Voker, 18 bier Ge te pag et ent Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 
1'G. T.,, 9d.; W. K., 18.; Mrs, Hardy, 1s.; G. C, T., all kiads. Motor Car. 
1s; J. B., 18.; H. Withers, 1s.; G. T., Sd.; Miss |] Employers’ Liability, Excess Bad Des.. | 
Rickards, ode Mre, Raids Ae W. 3. B+ ghs-) Miss | Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and i..{t 
Copan 3073. B’ 8. te. DD. od; MLW. dd; | Licence Insurance. Inspection an i 
J. K., 1s.; M.A. 8., 1s.; Amounts under 9d. sent with | Fire and Burglary. surance. 
cotearde, 334: a a C,H. Hs fart hitgs, a7 2: A . i i mid 
inner, 8. 5 ¢ a asZzow, 3. 3 wo Fores HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STR= , Lona’ 
Lovers, £1; A. B. C., 1s.; E A. Star, 63. 6d.; A. Gale, nag dels 
£5; G, Pitman, 18.; ?. G., 83.; L. J. and J. &. 7, 108. T. M. E. ARMSTRONG, Mansi + 
Anon., 9d.; Cavl Ils, 1s.; Anon., 10s.; C. E. H., 9d.; | —————— ic Mitidinca, ECs 24 
Cinderella, 1e.; Babs, is. 6d.; Two little Scotties, Printey by Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings. Tene 2S 
6d.; Dorothy, F. Beaver, 2s. E Publiebed by C. ARTHUR Pearson, Ltv., at lc 


1s. 6éd.; J. .; Mrs. E. ; : ¢ 
Coles, #21; Mrs. E. Pratt, #2; Miss Bullock, 72. 6d.3 Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Sireet, Londen, * | 
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ee like an Overdone Steak ? ’’ 


ey 


“COINS” CONTEST. 
following are the winners of the five watches 
| for the best tricks with coins ans mi 3 - 

“i Nod Gren iW. Jame ba Gilfach 'St., 
7 Miss Horvaliace, 68 baurel St., Bradford. 


“AERO” CONTEST. 

irs were invited to suggest six good laws to 
ith flying machines. « Coronation spoons have 
carded to the following six competitors from 

ne best lists of flying laws were received : 
ig, Ewingfield, Craigentinny, Beinvarghy E. 
17 Victoria Ave., a Park, Levenshulmo; 
ancgeks. 98. Colum R “ Carant: R. of eins 
st., N am; J. Montgomery, olan 
eigioms a. Ww. Rope, 2 Park Mansions, 


“FLYING” CONTEST. 
yi pipes were offered for the best replies to 
- tion. * Why is a Cricket Ball Like a Flyinz 
Thev have been won by the following : 
d-on, 133 Victoria Rd., Dundee; E. Evetts, 
od St. Nuneaton; C. Harrison, 40 Dentcns 
st Ticlens; C,. Roberts, 66 Ashford Rd., 
* {tobertson, Craigrothie, Fife; F. W. Shep- 
SW. Railway, Nursling; J. Stafford, 
. Acomb, York; 3. Steer, 37 Connaught 
(, M. ‘Tait, 10 Fisher Rd., Meersbrook ; 

{ cy Rd., Newport, Mon. 


“COOL” CONTEST. 
ni fv beeping -eool during hot weather 
'. following competitors, amongst 
uj uknives have been distributed : 


aD Hall Lane, Church 


G. Powley, 
it F, pianhope, 8 Woodland Ter., Broughton, 
cbb, 

1. J. West, 21 Gt. Peter St., 

Wood, 122 Cromwell Rd., Bristol. 
“STEAK” CONTEST. 
‘i... contest ladies were asked, ‘“ Why are White 
To each of the 


os ten winners a pair of scissors has been sent : 
'y Allen, 80 Arundel Rd., Gt. Yarmouth; Mrs. 


Rosemount, Milward Cres., Hastings; Miss } Newcastle-on-Tyne; 


s: James’s Rd., Chichester; Miss D 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


A. 
Hards, - Thomastown, erthyr Tydfil. 


Hilesboro’ Bks., Sheffield; Mra. Harrington, Cranwell, 
Sleaford; Mrs. N. Hesketh, 29 Bligh St., Wavertree, 
liverpool; Mrs. Irwin, 234 King’s ‘lerr., Cudworth, 
Barnsley; Mrs. Lewis, 24 Cromwell St., Dudley; Mrs. 
E. Rhodes, 36 Windsor Terr., Penarth, Cardift; Mrs. 
E. B. Steer, 37 Connaught Rd., Lancaster. 


“HUMP” CONTEST. 

For suggestions as to the best way of getting rid of 
the “ hump” five cigarotte-lighters have been awarded 
to the following contributors : 

. I. Freeland, Kibworth, Leicestershire; C. H. 
Gough, 117 Stanhope St., St. Helens; S. Lucas, Fern- 
lea, Lalcham Kd., Staines; V. Rasmussen, Eastville 
Nursery, Waltham Cross; G. M. Tait, 10 Fisher Rd., 
Mcersbrook, Sheffield. 


“SLUM” CONTEST. 

Iw this contest we invited readers to write a serious 
parody on a well-known nursery rhyme, the first linc 
t> begin, ‘* Ten little Slum Kids.” The prize of _half- 
a-guinea for the best parody was won by 'T. E. Hatt, 
4 Chatham Road, Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


“THE HOUSE OF THE STRANGER.” 

In “ Page 16” of our issue of June &th wo invited 
criticisms from readers upon our new short serial, 
“Tbe House of the Stranger.” The prize of two 
guineas offered for the best criticism has been 
awarded to Serar. ‘TI. W. Brown, Ist Grenadier 
Guards, Wellington Barracks, S.W. ‘[wenty-five 
consolation gifts have been sent to the following : 
G._Barber, 30 Stranmillis St., Belfast; I. G. Briggs, 
155 Brunswick Rd., Sparkbrook, B’ham; Cullum, 
13 Haddington Rd., Stoke; E. 
Terr., Down’s Rd., Enfield; A. G. Earle, Saul, Glos. ; 
J. M. Eley, Merton, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent; 
W. J. Flatman, 41 Farnham Rd., Handsworth; Mrs. 
J. B. Gillies, Schoolhousé of Deer, Mintlaw, Aberdeen; 
K. Hands, 72 Forsyth Rd., Newosatle-on- Tyne) Miss 
K. Heath, 25 Sherrat St., Skelmersdale; H. W. 
13 Grafton St., Preston; Miss Horne, 5 Talbot Houses, 
Blackheath; Miss J. Hutchings, 88 St. George's Ave., 
Forest Gate; Miss H. A. Jones, 11 Ullet Rd., Liver- 
ool; A. Macleod, 68 Murrsyrae Dundee; J. C. 
organ, Tornaveen, Torphins; J. Putman, 25 ‘Tramway 
Ave., Lower Edmonton; Mrs. M. Reid, 81 Sydney Rd, 
W. Ealing; T. C, Richardson, 37 St. John St., Oxford; 
S. H. Rump, 9 Sprowaton Rd., Norwich; J. Sanders. 
107 Birkin Ave., Nottinghami; E. Smerdon, jun., 4 
Wolborough_8t., Newton Abbot; C. G. Sterland, 2 
Ferrestone Rd., Hornsey; J. Stokoe, 109 Meldon St., 
Taylor, Primrose Cottage, 


Davies, 17 Fairleigh 


Hughes, 


- Result of “ Brown” Parrot Contest. 


‘“\iew of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
‘to Mrs, Matuarn, 66 Broom Avenue, 
um, for the following 


Leon Brown caught the ‘* paper bag” craze, 
If gut*cook to make sonp in this way ; 
‘ar te bottom fell out of the bag, 
\ud the Parrot then started to say: 
‘(ne down the wrong way again,’ 


FREE 


Ten Consolation Gifts of 103. each lave been awarded 
to the following: 

Mrs Allan. 2 Stirling St., Cowcaddens, Glasgow; W. 
Bland, 14 Wyndham St., Yeovil; 8. BE. Carter, 65 
Queen’s Park Rd., Brighton; Miss M. E. Griffiths, 4 
Rothesay Rd., Luton; C. Harrison, 40 Denton’s Green, 
St. Helens; J. Heward, St. Cuthbert’s Place, Blaydon- 
on-Tyne; H. KB. Luck, Northgate, Chichester; G. 
Mitchell, 24 Albyn Grove, Aberdeen; S. Rutherford, 


88 High St., Montrose; Miss M. Wallace, 28 Wolverton 
Grdns., Brook Green. 


PASS 


to the 


CRYSTAL PALACE 


Festival of Empire 


for SaturpAy, JULY 15TH, 


GIVEN AWAY IN 


the Juty Numer of 


Pearson's Magazine 
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Can You Spare Threepence ? 


Tue Fresh Air Fund, the object of which is to 
send every poverty-stricken child of the slums of 
our cities into the country for one whole’ dar, and 
the most necessitous children into the country or: to 
the scaside for a fortnight, begs you to spare three- 
pence towards one child's outing. Ninepence pays 
for one child’s day’s outing into the country. Every 
ninepence or larger sum is acknowledged in the 
columns of Pearson’s Weekly. (See first page.) 


Namr or SUBSCRIBER, 


Co.1E°TRD BY 


_— <a 
Total 9” 


Og” This Insurance Scheme covers any pcrson 
travelling eas o passenger in any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


ooo miway | INSURANCE. 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 cYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of €2,0UU and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 eacb—not for one only. £2,000 specially cuarsutecd 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER COR. 
PORATION, LIMIIED, 36 to 44 Moorgute Street, Louden, 
E.C,, to whom not.ces of claim, under the fo'lowing co.dlitions, 
must be sent within seven (lays to the above aidress. 

wil bs 1aid by the shore Corporation to the 

legal represeutative of any person Lille! by 
E2 ,O00 an accident in Groat Britsin or Ircku.d to the 

prssenzer train in which the decesscd was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), mint who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, cr her, possession, the Insurance Coupon ou this 
page, or the paper in which it is, with bis, or ber, usual sizna- 
ture, Written in ink or peucil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be Icft at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said gum shall be paid to the 
legal represeutative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar wonths thereafter, 
and that notice of the eccident Le given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, nt being a railway 

servant on duly, nora suicide, nor eng. ged inan 

¢ l OG inegul act, having thecurrent num! er of Learreu's 

Weekly on Liam, or her, nt the time of le uy killed 

by a railway accident iu the United Kingdom, alihough not by 

an aceigent toany trainin which he, or she, may be tvarellir gay 

a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will rec cive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the eaujcn 

be signed or not, provided notice in every cree Le given tu Tre 

Ockan ACCLLUTNT AND GUARANTER Coeronation, Limitren, 

86 to 44 Moorgate Strcet, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the ocenrrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be pnid to the legul represen. 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident whi.e 
sctually ridirga cycle, provided that ceceared at the time uf 
such accident had in hi-, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, writteu in ink or pencil. on the space 

rovided at the foot, and that death occurred withintwonty-four 
Fours thereafter, and that notice was given of such acedert to 
the said Corporation ut above address w.thin three diay> cf ite 
occurrence. This puper may be lett at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is sizned. 

One Hundred Ponnus will be paid to the logal representa 
tive of anyove dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) withiuthe United Kinedoi by a 
falling aeroplan’, PROVIDED that deith occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that be (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupou-Insurance- 
Ticket in the 8; acc provided at the foot, that be (or she) shall 
not ut the t:m: Le on the aeroplane nor enyaged in aeronuutica, 
ondthast notice of the accideut be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The nbuve conditions are of the eszence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current weck of issue only, 
aad entitles the holder to the benetit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantes 
Company, Limited, Act," 189). Kisks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of th: said 
corporation. No mn can recover on more than one Coupon- 
Insurance-Vicket of this paper in respect of the sawe risk. 

Subscribers who have duly Raid a twelvomonth's snb- 
scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY in advance to tusir 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, during the period 
e>vered by their sabsoription, u the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only necessary to forward 
the newsagent's receipt to @ publisher of the papor, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.0. and a certiticate will be 
cent in exchange 


SMOG. sssssvassssensseenssseencssesasessassetoonsnesacaussesssanenseeses 


Available from 9 a.m. Wedaesday, June 28th, 1911, 
until! midaight, Thursday, July 6th, (911. 
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NELLIE 


“Can | insure you and your family,” 
“No need, we take BEE@HAMS PILLs: 
“Very good we can fake sek ata 4 lower prema. 


